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CHAPTER XI. MARK TAKES COURAGE, 


WE five in the drawing-room stared at 
one another in silence, while the voice 
| of the bird, repeating its cry of ‘“‘ Dead! 
dead! dead!” grew fainter and fainter, 
each filled with our own reflections upon 
the scene that had just occurred. I, 
for my part, was blaming myself for not 
having run forward, as Gertrude had 
done, to assist the old man, and also for 
not having expressed a syllable of the 
sympathy I felt for him in every throb of 
my pulses; though, after all, he might have 
taken any verbal interference on my part 
as an impertinence, since I was but a lad 
in years, no relation of the family, and 
not even in the independent position of a 
} guest, since I was but his brother's 
articled clerk. Moreover, if I had spoken, 
I should certainly have expressed an in- 
dignation which would have done poor 
brother Alec no good service. Neverthe- 
less, as I have said, I felt distressed and 
}| ashamed, and when presently Mrs. Rae- 
burn broke the silence by thus addressing 
me, “And now, I suppose, Mr. Sheddon, 
you will be telling this discreditable story 
all over the town,” I endeavoured to make 
up for my past cowardice. 

“T am no tale-bearer, Mrs. Raeburn,” 
answered I, “and shall always honourably 
keep secret such private matters as come 
to my knowledge in this house; but I 
must be permitted to say that the word 
‘discreditable’ does not seem to me to apply 
to Mr. Alexander Raeburn’s conduct in 
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this affair, however well it may describe = 
that of others.” \ 
“You are very welcome to your opinion, |} 
young man,” answered Mrs. Raeburn, con- | 
temptuously, “though your expression of 
it does not show much respect for your } 
master yonder.” 
“Tush, tush!” exclaimed the attorney, \ 
pettishly, “the boy is quite right to stand 
up for his friend. There is, after all, some- | 
thing to be said upon poor Alec’s side.” 
“ Indeed, sir! Well, at all events, there 7 
is no necessity to argue the matter in f}. 
public,” observed Mrs. Raeburn, with a} 
glance of wrath at her husband that said, 
“ Silence, fool!” as plainly as any words. 
“ Yes, but this is not in public, Matilda,” 
returned the attorney, who had his own 
reasons for making terms for his brother 
while he had a sympathising audience at 
his back, rather than in the unprotected 
atmosphere of the connubialchamber. “Mr. | 
Sheddon here, who is a young gentleman 
of honour, has pledged himself to secrecy 
upon this matter, and for the rest we are 
all of one family. Gertrude is Alec’s re- 
lative as well as my own, and it is but 
right that she should hear the end of this f 
affair as well as the beginning. You and | 
my brother never hit it off together from } 
the first, and prejudice should not be |} 
allowed to interfere with judgment.” 
“ Judgment !” echoed Mrs. Raeburn, } 
with a shrill laugh. “Here is an impostor, f 
who, by a false representation of his posi- 
tion, has caused us to turn our house out 
of doors to please him; to harbour wild 
beasts and reptiles; to lavish champagne | 
like water; to lend him five-pound notes } 
to make paper kites of—for he has spent |f, 
most of it in toys; and I, forsooth, am to | 
use judgment! It would be much more to | 
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the purpose to send for a policeman, and 
I’ve half a mind to do it too.” 

A stifled cry of horror broke from Ger- 
trude’s lips. 

“Well, it’s only for your sake, my dear 
cousin, if I don’t,” added Mrs. Raeburn, 
clutching at this method of extricating 
herself from what she must have felt to 
be a ridiculous position. 

As for John, he was breathing very 
hard, with his handkerchief stuffed into 
his mouth, and his eyes protruding like a 
lobster’s. - The notion of Uncle Alec in 
the custody of Sergeant Tims, of the 
county police—a figure familiar to him 
at quarter sessions—on the charge of ob- 
taining champagne under false pretences, 
was evidently tickling his heart-strings. 

“You are talking rubbish, Matilda!” 
exclaimed the attorney, angrily, “and 
what, if it was not rubbish, would be ex- 
ceedingly disgraceful.” His irritation was 
perhaps as much feigned as real, for it 
was only by getting into a passion, or pre- 
tending to be in one, that he could ever 
muster courage to oppose himself to his 
formidable spouse. “I say now, once for 
all, notwithstanding all that has come and 
gone, that I will not have my own brother 
turned out of my own house; so, if that is 
what you've got in your mind, Matilda, 
dismiss: it.” 

“Twas not thinking of turning your 
brother out of your own house, as you 
call it, Mark; though, in that matter, it 
is much less yours than mine.” 

“ Be silent, woman!” exclaimed the at- 
torney, menacingly, and rising hastily 
from his chair. “I spoke of what was 
in your mind, but it strikes me you are 
clean gone out of it.” 

There was a dreadful silence at these 
words, the vehemence and rage of which 
(by no means simulated this time) seemed 
to have its effect even on Mrs. Raeburn. 

“T am quite sane, thank you, Mark,” 
returned she, coldly. 

“Then perhaps you will be good enough 
to state your plans,” observed her hus- 
band. “Let us hear them once for all; 
I won’t be worried about this matter all 
night, I promise you. I have done quite 
enough this evening out of deference to 
your opinion. There is going to be some 
compromise on your part too, I hope ?” 

** Our course seems to me quite obvious, 
Mr. Raeburn. As to turning Mr. Alex- 
ander out of doors, that is an idea which 
never occurred to me. He must, of 


has a claim upon you to that extent, I 
allow ; but I suppose I shall be justified in 
treating him as one of the family—not as 
a prince of the blood royal? Itis only rea- 
sonable to expect repayment of the sums I 
have advanced him; and of course I shall 
insist on the disposal of his horrible animals. 
For the rest, we must take our time to con- 
sider of it and talk the matter over. John, 
please to light my bed-candle.” 

The attorney turned pale and shivered. 
“John,” said he, ‘‘ bring me the brandy.” 

It was the first time that he had ever 
ventured to call for that liquor in his wife’s 
presence. He did so now, I think, to give 
her notice that, on that night at least, a 
curtain-lecture would be thrown away 
upon him. He felt like a beaten general 
who has to fall back upon his reserves. 

“My dear Gertrude,” observed Mrs. 
Raeburn, significantly, “I think you had 
better retire also, since a brandy bottle is 
about to be brought into the drawing- 
room.” 

The two ladies withdrew together, and 
then the attorney rang for hot water and 
tumblers, and having brewed some punch, 
poured out a glass for each of us. 

“This is a sad business, Sheddon,” said 
he. “TI own to you that, if I had not the 
utmost confidence in your honour, I should 
feel greatly disturbed about it. If the 
rumour got abroad that poor Alec was a 
pauper, it would be very grievous to me— 
I mean, of course,” he added hastily, “ in 
the way of social humiliation. Poor Mrs. 
Raeburn has gone about, as women will 
do, boasting of her rich brother-in-law, 
and she naturally feels bitter about it. 
It is, I own, a disappointment to myself— 
a great disappointment.” Here he drained 
his glass, and poured himself out another. 
“T don’t think my brother meant to de- 
ceive us, Sheddon; upon my life I don’t. 
Money matters had never any attraction 
for him, and he imagines that that is the 
case with others. He thought that it 
could not much signify to us whether 
he was a rich man or a poor one; nor 
would it have done so in the sense of 
our affection for or behaviour towards 
him. Heaven forbid! but it caused us 
to entertain expectations. There has been 
no positive loss, as I told Mrs. Raeburn, 
for the golden image my dear brother 
gave her was a present fit for a king. 
But we have bowed down to the golden 
image; yes, by Jove! and now weare sorry 
for it. That’s—just fill my glass again, 





course, stay on here for the present; he 


John—that’s the real fact of the matter, 
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Sheddon, and I am glad to think that you 
have been a spectator of all this, because 
it will be a lesson to you. The real fact 
of the matter is, that the whole thing 
has occurred through my poor brother’s 
ignorance of the nature of a legal con- 
trasht—contract. I am glad to think that 
under my tutelish—tutelage—you have 
already acquired sufficient knowledge of 
your future profession to avoid falling 
into his error. Suppose John here and 
yourself, who are very good friends I am 
pleased to see, were to make a contrasht ” 
—the attorney paused as though he felt 
he had dropped something, then hurried 
on as though it was not worth while to 
pick it up—“ the object of which was to 
divide your aggregate property at some 
specified future time ; what would you do 
to make that arrangement binding? You 
would put it in writing to begin with, 
would you not? You would procure wit- 
nesses; you would purchase such a stamp 
as you found on inquiry would be suitable 
for your object. Well, my brother chose 
to dispense with all these necessary forms, 
and the consequence is, he has, meta- 
phorically speaking, not a leg to stand on. 
I am, however, sorry for him. Morally, 
he may have some fanciful claim; but 
what have we to do with morals? “Fiat 
justitia, ruat coelum,”—the law must take 
its course, independently of religion and 
morals. But mind, Sheddon, short of 
that—short of giving him half my bed, 
and half my board, and cutting the horse 
exactly down the middle, Alec shall have 
his rightsh. He shall not be starved or 
snubbed; he shall have a little pocket- 
money of his own; and I tell you what ”— 
here the attorney placed his mouth close 
to my ear—‘‘he shall not be poisoned 
with that ginger wine. And now, young 
gentlemen, good night; you have had 
quite as much to drink as is good for 
you, and I wish to be left to meditation. 
It is my advice to you, ladsh,” added he, 
with a flicker of a smile, “not to make 
any noise that may bring Mrs. Raeburn 
out to you to-night.” 

Of course we went upstairs at once, 
John on his hands and knees, not so much 
for silence’ sake as in order grotesquely to 
typify enjoyment too excessive for the or- 
dinary means of locomotion, and so to our 
own rooms. But I could not sleep for 
hours; I was haunted by brother Alec’s 
pale despairing face as he uttered those 
parting words to Gertrude, “ Your poor 
relation will not trouble you for long!” 





He had indeed looked ten years nearer 
to the grave when he left the room than 
when he had entered it. Would his hen- 
pecked brother, still drinking below stairs 
to nerve himself for the combat that 
awaited him, have the courage to defend 
him not only then, but through the days 
to come? or would Mrs. Raeburn push 
him forth into the pitiless world by slights 
and insults, as cruel men have pricked 
their enemy with spear points, and forced 
him over some steep place to die? 


CHAPTER XIJ. A CHANGE OF TREATMENT. 


I suppose all of us looked for brother 
Alec’s appearance, on the morning after 
that dreadful change in his position 
amongst us, with something of expecta- 
tion. I, for my part, felt a profound pity 
for him; so, I am sure, did Gertrude, for 
her eyes filled with tears when he entered 
the breakfast-room—last of dll, as it hap- 
pened, with a certain gentle deprecating 
air (but very far from cringing), as though 
he felt that his existence was objected to, 
and would have been glad to oblige the 
world by leaving it. 

“You are late, Mr. Alexander,” said 
Mrs. Raeburn, severely, and looking up 
at the clock. “I hope this will not 
occur again,” 

“T am very sorry, madam,” was the 
quiet reply. ‘‘For once in my life, I 
have a-grudge against Chico.” He had 
not brought the bird down with him 
as usual, lest, as I verily believe, it 
should receive any ill-treatment for its 
master’s sake. “He is very restless, 
poor fellow, this morning, and hindered 
my toilette.” 

“That will not happen again, very 
often,” was the cold rejoinder, “as I 
intend to take measures for the disposal 
of the bird.” 

Brother Alec looked up hastily, his pale 
face tinged with colour, and exclaimed, 
“T trust, madam, that whatever alteration 
you may think proper to make in the 
way of my—” 

The old man hesitated, and looked con- 
fusedly at his plate, in which there was 
only bread and butter. The scanty dish 
of rashers, to which we had returned, was 
placed under Mrs. Raeburn’s immediate 
superintendence. 

“Nay,” said she, curtly, “you can speak 
out. Of course there is,and will be,a change 
in your way of entertainment here. Your 
brother cannot afford extravagant dainties 
—which, after all, are very unwholesome— 
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unless, as in Mr. Sheddon’s case, a par- 
ticular arrangement is entered into.” 

I was tolerably used to Mrs. Raeburn’s 
bluntness by this time, but this speech 
of hers thoroughly overwhelmed me. I 
suppose I must have looked excessively 
disgusted, since the attorney here ventured 
to put in his words. 

“T really do not see the necessity, 
Matilda, for entering into these pecuniary 
details.” 

“Do you not, Mr. Raeburn? Well, I 
do,” she replied. ‘We have had quite 
enough of misunderstanding and misre- 
presentations, and in future I intend to 
use plain words.” 

If the attorney had fortified himself 
against his wife’s arguments the previous 
night, it was evident that it had been only 
to fall a prey to them in the morning. It 
was easy to see that there had been a 
battle royal over the body of his fallen 
relative, and that the lady had been the 
victor. Mark Raeburn had not once 
looked up from his plate since his brother 
had entered, except to greet him; while, 
on the other hand, Alec turned his gaze 
upon him with piteous persistence, as on 
the only quarter wherein lay his hope. 

“T was about to say, brother Mark,” 
faltered he, “ that, whatever new arrange- 

ments Mrs. Raeburn may think proper 
to make, I trust it may not be deemed 
necessary that I should part with the 
bird. It may seem foolish, and perhaps it 
is so, to feel so strong an attachment for a 
feathered creature, as I do in this case, but 
there are associations—so tender, Mark, 
that I have not ventured to allude to 
them even to yourself—in connection with 
Chico 

“ My husband has nothing to do with our 
domestic arrangements, Mr. Alexander,” 
broke in Mrs. Raeburn, imperiously. “If 
there is any business to transact connected 
with your property ”—and it is impossible 
to convey in writing the cynical stress 
which she laid upon that last word— 
“your brother is the person to apply to: 
but the management of this household is 
in my hands. I object to this poll parrot 
being maintained at the Priory upon many 
grounds; but it is only necessary to men- 
tion one—that of expense. You have told 
me yourself that it would be worth a 
hundred guineas to the proprietors of the 
Zoological Gardens, and I intend to write 
to them to offer it for that sum. If you 
retained it, you would be expending no 

less than five pounds a year, interest of 





money, in its maintenance—or rather we 
should be expending that sum—not to 
mention that it costs in nuts and oranges 
as much per week as, by the statistical 
accounts of missionary enterprise, would 
convert an African adult from darkness 
to spiritual light. No, Mr. Alexander, the 
bird will not remain in this house.” 

Brother Alec looked towards brother 
Mark, but looked in vain. The attorney 
was chasing a piece of bacon round his 
plate, as the Queen’s Hunt chases a stag, 
not with the object of devouring it, but 
for the sake of the occupation; he did not 
dare to meet that piteous gaze. 

“With your permission, Mrs. Raeburn,” 
exclaimed Gertrude, hurriedly, “if cousin 
Alec must needs dispose of Chico, I will 
buy the bird myself and also maintain it 
at my own charge.” 
“Bravo, bravo!” cried John, pounding 
the table with the handle of his knife. 
** You're a brick, Gerty!” 

John’s expressions were certainly very 
vulgar, but the sentiment they conveyed 
was, in this case, irreproachable. I think 
I never liked him so well as I did at that 
moment. 

“Be silent, sir,” cried his mother, 
angrily. “Your manners are those of 

” she was obviously going to say 





a ? 
“of a public-house,” but reflecting that 
the metaphor was itself a little coarse, she 
corrected herself hastily, with “are not 
those of a private house. No one would 
think that your schooling had cost your 
parents eighty pounds per annum, exclu- 
sive of extras.” Thus she continued to 
upbraid her hopeful son, not so much, I 
fancy, for his moral behoof, as to gain 
time in which to revolve Gertrude’s pro- 
position in her mind. 

Brother Alec’s eyes had flashed one 
grateful look at the young girl, then once 
more fixed themselves on his brother’s 
face. 

“No, Gertrude,” said Mrs. Raeburn, 
suddenly breaking off in her lecture, 
‘your proposal cannot be seriously enter- 
tained. My husband would not, I am 
sure, as your guardian, consent to the 
expenditure of so vast a sum upon a 
feathered fowl” (she laid a great stress on 
feathered, as though, if the bird had been 
an apteryx, he would have consented at 
once) ; “it is utterly out of the question.” 

« Thave the money of my own,” observed 
Gertrude, quietly, ‘and so need not trouble 
my cousin.” 








“How can you have the money?” in- 
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quired Mrs. Raeburn, always interested in 
the subject of the acquisition of property. 
“ Where did you get it from ? ” 

Gertrude blushed and hesitated. “TI 
shall sell the golden image which cousin 
Alec was so good as to give me,” said she ; 
“with a little saving of my allowance added 
to what that will bring, I could easily get 
the hundred pounds. Then the bird, you 
know, cousin Alec,” added she, softly, 
“would be as much your gift as the 
other.” 

But the old man only cast down his 
eyes upon his plate, and uttered not a 
word. 

“My dear Gertrude, it is not a question 
of mere money,” broke in Mrs. Raeburn, 
loftily, “it is one of principle.” 

“Then it’s all up with Chico,” murmured 
John, with sagacious intuition. It-was 
always “all up” with everything that 
was pleasant (and not profitable) when his 
mother took high moral grounds. 

“T would rather wring the neck of the 
bird with my own hands,” she continued, 
“than abet such abominable extravagance. 
The parrot and the serpents will, of course, 
go together. As for the bull-dog, which 
has already consumed in this house suffi- 
cient food to keep a Christian family of 
six persons at the rate of a quarter of a 
pound of meat apiece per week (for I 
have calculated it), I shall send it to Mr. 
Welsh, the butcher’s, with my compli- 
ments. I have heard him express admira- 
tion for it, and since I am certain he 
cheated us in his last joint, he quite 
deserves it. I shall get you, John, to take 
it round.” 

“T’m hanged if I do!” exclaimed John, 
resolutely. ‘‘ Take it round, indeed! Do 
you mean, take it round the neck and pull 
it there? Why it would be as much as 
my life’s worth. That beast always looks 
at me as though he was hungry.” 

“T will take Fury to the butcher’s, if 
such is your wish, Mrs. Raeburn,” observed 
brother Alec, quickly. 

“Very good, Mr. Alexander; it is in- 
different to me who takes him,” was the 
ungracious rejoinder, “so long as he 
goes,” and with that she rose from the 
table. 

It was plain that his sister-in-law was 
unappeasable. Never had I beheld any 
woman so bitter. 

In all that she did thenceforth she could 
scarcely have proceeded more openly to 
make her relative’s life a burthen to 
him, if she had told him that such was 





her intention in so many words. Only 
in the presence of strangers she still 
used to him a forced style of civility, 
since it was of importance to conceal the 
change in their relations. Of course there 
were no more dinner-parties at the Priory, 
but invitations came more than once for 
Mr. and Mrs. Raeburn, and Mr. Alexander 
Raeburn, which she strove hard to make 
her brother-in-law accept ; but in this one 
respect he was firm in resisting her will. 

“T would do anything in my power, 
madam, to please you, and make up for 
the disappointment of which I have been 
the involuntary cause; but to go out to 
dinner is not in my power. I could not 
for a moment play my part as you would 
have me play it.” 

To look at him, so old, and worn, and 
broken, and to hear his trembling voice, 
was to be convinced of this fact. Mrs. 
Raeburn forbore to insist upon a proceed- 
ing which would have certainly had the 
contrary effect to that she desired; he 
therefore wrote to decline all such hospi- 
talities on the ground of physical indispo- 
sition—a very warrantable plea, though 
his disease was scarcely one to be remedied 
by the doctor, even in the unimaginable case 
of Mrs. Raeburn’s invoking his aid. So 
she and the attorney went out to dine 
alone, much to the disgust of the inviters ; 
while brother Alec stayed at home with 
us “young people.” Gertrude and I were, 
of course, full of sympathy for him; and 
Iam bound to say that John behaved with 
far better feeling than I had given him 
credit for. He ceased to mimic him, ad- 
dressed him personally with great respect, 
and spoke of him in his absence with com- 
passion, as “that unfortunate old buffer.” 
But none of.us could win poor brother 
Alec from his woe. So soon as he had 
dispatched his scanty meal—for when the 
heads of the family were out, the board at 
the Priory had even less cause to “groan” 
than usual—he would retire to his own 
room, where, far into the night, I could 
hear him talking in melancholy accents to 
Chico, and that sympathetic bird replying 
in the same key. 

When “carriage people,” as Mrs. Rae- 
burn always described those of her ac- 
quaintances who possessed vehicles of 
their own, came to make kind inquiries 
after the invalid, he always denied him- 
self to them; and to hear that lady make 
excuses for his non-appearance, if her 
son happened to be present, was always 
a situation of great embarrassment to me. 
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The effort it cost her to frame words of 
sympathy about her pauper-relative; the 
expression of her face, as she did so; the 
thanks she returned for the hopes expressed 
that he would soon “be himself again,” 
were all reproduced, as in a mirror, for my 
benefit by the irrepressible John. 

What heightened the attraction of this 
spectacle was the fact that—though, of 
course, quite ignorant of the true circum- 
stances of the case—these sympathising 
callers, who were- mostly of the fashionable 
sort, were themselves incredulous of Mrs. 
Raeburn’s sincerity; they thought that 
she was counting upon brother Alec’s 
illness terminating fatally, and in a mag- 
nificent legacy. One of these visitors, 
however, was very different from the rest, 
namely, my uncle Hastings. He had 
ridden over from the Rectory directly he 
heard of the old man’s indisposition, partly 
out of his own regard for him, partly 
urged by my aunt’s entreaties: “ Pray do 
go and look after the poor man; it is my 
belief that those people are killing him 
amongst them for the sake of his money.” 
And though the invalid had made no ex- 
ceptions in the matter, the rector would 
not be denied. “Iam a friend of thirty 
years’ standing,” said he, “and if Alec 
Raeburn is not well enough to come down 
and see me, I will go upstairs and see 
him.” And he did so. 

The interview between them was a long 
one, and when the rector returned to the 
drawing-room his face was very grave. 
Mrs. Raeburn’s mind was evidently dis- 
turbed. She had a suspicion, I think, 
that he had been told everything, and 
assumed a somewhat defiant air. 

“Well, Mr. Hastings, and what do you 
think of Mr. Alexander ? ” 

“JT think your brother-in-law seriously 
ill, madam. I do not hesitate to say that 
his appearance shocked me; so great a 
change within so short a time I never saw 
in any man.” 

Mrs. Raeburn sighed heavily, from sym- 
pathy, as the rector doubtless imagined, 
but, as I conjectured, from the relief his 
words had given her. 

“Yes, indeed,” said she; “but I trust 
he is not so bad as he looks. He has 
really no serious symptoms, except want 
of appetite. Nothing seems to tempt 
him.” (Here John’s face became a pic- 
ture, which somehow reproduced “scrap 
pie” and unattractive cutlets.) ‘He has 
expressed no wish for medical advice.” 

“Perhaps not, but he surely ought to 





have it; at least, if I were in your case, I 
should insist upon having a professional 
opinion. I would rather have such a respon- 
sibility upon the doctor’s shoulders than 
on mine. Dr. Wilde, I hear,” (this was 
our new practitioner at Kirkdale) “makes 
the diseases of old age quite a speciality, 
and he seems very clever.” 

“My brother-in-law has only to ex- 
press the wish to have it gratified,” re- 
turned Mrs. Raeburn, icily. 

“ Of course, of course, my dear madam ; 
of that I am certain; but don’t you think 
it should be suggested to him? I don’t 
wish to frighten you, I’m sure; Alec’s ap- 
pearance, it is true, is peculiar, the white 
beard on his white face makes him look, 
doubtless, worse than he is; but my advice 
is, let him see the doctor.” 

My uncle’s behaviour was, I thought, a 
little dictatorial, but he was a man accus- 
tomed to have his own way with every- 
body, except his wife; her means gave 
him importance, his personal popularity 
was great, and being at once squire and 
parson of his own parish, he was wont to 
give advice with authority. Mrs. Rae- 
burn had reasons of her own, as I after- 
wards came to know, for not getting into a 
passion with the rector, and no glow from 
the fire that was doubtless buruing within 
her was permitted to be seen without. 

“Tt is like yourself, Mr. Hastings, to 
take so warm an interest in your old 
friend,’ answered she slowly; “ but you 
must remember that he is Mark’s own 
brother, and that my husband is not one 
to neglect his own flesh and blood.” 

“Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Raeburn, you 
mistake me,” replied the rector. “I am 
quite aware of Mark’s kindness of heart, 
and can easily imagine that Alec himself 
is the chief obstacle to the proposition I 
would suggest; but his objection to have 
medical advice should be overborne. It is 
for the very reason that he is so near of 
kin to you that I speak; since, if anything 
were to happen to him, and Mark were 
greatly benefited by it—and ordinary pre- 
cautions had been neglected—Don’t you 
see, my good woman?” explained my 
uncle, falling into his parochial visiting 
style. 

“Dear me, I never thought of that,” 
said Mrs. Raeburn, with innocent surprise. 

“Of course not; your conscience would 
have nothing to reproach itself with, doubt- 
less. I only wished to put you on your 
guard, that you should not give the world 
an opportunity of being censorious.” 
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“You are most kind,” answered Mrs. 
Raeburn. “I will speak to my brother- 
in-law at once. Good morning.” 

“Now, upon my word,” said my uncle, 
as I dutifully accompanied him to the 
town where he had left his horse, “that 
woman is not so black as she is painted. 
Some people would have flown out in a 
rage, when I suggested that, if Alec died, 
folks would say she had killed her brother- 
in-law to get his money.” 

“TI don’t think you did quite say that, 
uncle.” 

““No; but she knew what I meant well 
enough. She’s as sharp as a razor, and 
very reasonable too, that I must allow. 
When one comes to know people, and 
when anything of importance causes them 
to speak out to you, I have always found 
that there is some good in everybody.” 

It did not become me to dispute the 
dictum of so experienced an ecclesiastic ; 
and as to the particular case of my hostess, 
perhaps my six months’ acquaintance with 
her had been insufficient to develop her 
merits, so I said nothing on that point. 
My curiosity, on the other hand, was con- 
siderable as to whether the invalid had in 
any way made a confidant of the rector. 

“And do you really think Mr. Alex- 
ander’s indisposition is serious, uncle?” 

“Weill, yes, I do. He not only looks 
ill, but is utterly hipped. If one could 
see inside him, I expect you would find 
his liver about three times its proper size, 
or else gone altogether. If your aunt saw 
him she would say that ‘those Raeburns 
were poisoning him.’” 

“Did he say that he was not comfort- 
able at the Priory ?” 

“Oh dear no! Indeed, our talk was 
almost exclusively of old times; his only 
complaint was, that he was afraid he was 
about to lose his parrot. I suppose it has 
got the pip or something, though it looked 
to me well enough.” 

“ He didn’t tell you about Mrs. Raeburn’s 
sending away his dog?” 

“Nota word. Why, the brute was in 
his room, large as life and larger.” 

“Yes; the butcher, to whom it was 
sent as a present, sent it back again. It 
frightened people from the shop, he said, 
and eat half a sheep or so a day.” 

“T don’t wonder,” langhed my uncle. 
“Tt was like giving a man a white elephant. 
It must be expensive as well as inconvenient 
to keep poor Alec’s menagerie; but his rela- 
tives will be well paid for it some day, and 
I am afraid only too soon.” 








Dissimulation was an art unknown to 
my uncle, and I felt certain that he was 
concealing nothing from me; it was clear, 
therefore, that the invalid had kept his 
griefs locked up in his own bosom. 





LEGS: WOODEN AND OTHERWISE. 


Wuen Mrs. M‘Gee, according to the 
Irish song, siw her son Teddy come home 
from the wars, stumping along on two 
wooden pegs, she bemoaned the absence 
of his own real beautiful legs. She asked 
him, “Och! was you lame or was you blind, 
that you left your two good+looking legs 
behind?” Or, as an alternative suppo- 
sition, “‘ Was it walking on the sea, that 
wore them down unto the knee?” Any 
way, the change was decidedly repugnant 
to her. 

Nevertheless, there is much to be said 
in favour of the peg-leg, and there is a 
good deal of ingenuity shown by the 
wooden-leg makers. Sometimes—arising 
from any one among a multitude of causes 
—a man’s leg has to be amputated just 
above the ankle, just below the knee, or 
just above the knee; while, in other in- 
stances, the amputation has to be effected 
high up the thigh. Every condition of 
this kind must be taken into account, 
for on it depends the mode of fastening 
the wooden substitute. 

The commonest and simplest kind is 
known as the bucket-leg. A hollow bucket 
or cup is made to fit the lower end of 
the stump of the amputated leg; and to 
the bottom of this is affixed a wooden 
peg reaching thence to the ground. In 
order to make it look a little more shapely 
than a mere stick of firewood, the peg is 
contoured somewhat in rolling-pin fashion, 
with a knob at the lower end. [Ifa little 
more money is spent upon it, the adjust- 
ment is more neatly managed ; the top of 
the peg has a hollow trough to receive the 
knee-stump, and a shaft or upright of 
wood extends upwards from it outside ~ 
thigh, fastened by straps over and aroun 
the hips. This arrangement is only prac- 
ticable, however, when amputation has 
taken place below the knee. A little more 
artistic construction is that in which the 
stump is encased in a hollow leather sheath, 
shaped to fit it as nearly as may be; this, 
which is called the socket-leg, preserves 
and utilises the action of the knee-joint. 
Sometimes, when adjusted in its place, it 
bears a little resemblance in shape to an 
inverted sugar-loaf, terminated by a short 
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peg. One indefatigable leg-maker (or 
rather peg-maker, for the legs are to be 
spoken of separately) contrives to make 
the peg a little less ungainly when the 
wearer sits down. As ordinarily made, 
the peg sticks out in front when the 
wearer sits on a chair or bench, as if to 
poke fun at the company. This artist, 
however, has so managed that the wearer, 
by touching or pressing a little on the peg, 
can make it bend down at right angles to 
the thigh, and reach the ground as an 
orthodox leg ought to do. This convenience, 
however, entails an additional cost, seeing 
that it requires the aid of a vertical spring- 
bolt, ratchet, and lever. 

But what are wooden-pegs compared 
with artificial legs? No more than penny 
dolls compared with Mr. Cremer’s walking 
and talking young ladies. We know that 

_ Vaucanson, the famous French mechani- 
cian, could imitate almost anything by 
means of automatic arrangements of wheels, 
axles, springs, ratchets,tubes, levers, screws, 
membranes, elastic cords, air-pipes, bel- 
lows, or air-compressors, and so forth—a 
flute-player, a tambourine-player, a duck 
that could quack and gobble almost like a 
liveduck, &c. Ournineteenthcentury artists 
have shown that, with much simpler means, 
they can -produce, not merely a wooden- 
peg at-the end of a sheath or socket, but 
a piece of mechanism admirably imitating 
the living leg, knee, ankle, instep, and 
foot. There is something more than mere 
trade competition here. Each artist takes 
an artist’s pride in his best productions, 
and Mr. So-and-So’s leg acquires a fame 
analogous in character (though, of course, 
humbler in degree) to that of the dainty 
works of a sculptor, painter, or engraver. 
The movements of a natural leg, especially 
of the ankle and foot, are beautifully 
adapted to the services required. Laud- 
able attempts have been made to imitate 
these movements by mechanism, and the 
success of the attempts has been so great 
as to render most welcome aid to persons 
who have had the hard fate of being sub- 
jected to the amputation of a leg. 

How the real artist studies a well- 
formed leg, a bandy-leg, a knock-kneed 
leg (if such vulgar terms are to be per- 
mitted) is very instructive. It would be 
bad architecture to produce a handsome 
straight leg as a companion to one that 
_is irremediably crooked. The socket into 
which the amputated stump is to be fitted 
is an important part of the mechanism; 
seeing that, if this is not well adapted in 


size and shape, all else will fail. We must 
not run away with the idea that this 
sheath is merely a leather case, something 
like the top of a military boot ; the true 
artist would scorn such clumsiness. He 
first takes a cast of the stump in wax, 
much in the same manner as a dentist 
takes a cast of the gums for a brand-new 
set of teeth; and a wooden model is made 
from this cast in a singular way. 

Mr. Gray, one of the leading artists in 
this line, being once in the studio of Mr. 
Noble, the sculptor, watched the action of 
the pointing machine—a contrivance which 
greatly facilitates the shaping of the rough 
block of marble from which a statue or 
bust is to emerge. The machine has the 
action of a pantograph—transferring from 
a clay model to a marble block the more 
prominent undulations, curvatures, pro- 
tuberances, depressions, and irregulari- 
ties. An assistant—an artist-workman— 
manipulates this apparatus, transferring, 
in a rough way, the features of a bust or 
figure to a block of marble ; leaving to the 
master ‘sculptor the finishing chiseling 
which gives expression to all. Well, the 
artificial leg-maker, watching the manner 
in which this machine works, conceived 
the idea of adapting a similar appliance 
for shaping his stump-sockets. He devised 
the means of copying, on the inside of a 
hollow block of wood, all the irregularities 
of the model, so as to produce a concave 
reflex of a convex object. Even the position 
of any prominent veins and leaders on the 
stump could be transferred by this means, 
and the patient be thus shielded from all 
undue pressure. 

The Marquis of Anglesea’s leg was for 
some years almost as famous as the chival- 
rous marquis himself, so far superior was 
it to anything that had previously been 
produced fora similar purpose. This gal- 
lant officer had a leg shattered by a cannon- 
ball at the battle of Waterloo; he under- 
went two amputations—one on the battle- 
field, by an army surgeon, the other by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Everard) Home, after 
his return to England. Then Mr. Gray 
set to work. He took a cast in wax of the 
stump of the poor unfortunate leg, trans- 
ferred the impression to tough and light 
dessicated willow, and ingeniously intro- 
duced strings of catgut to represent that 
(so-called) tendon of Achilles which gives 
elasticity and propelling power. It is a 
great thing to say that the leg retained its 
proud position for nearly forty years, until 
the marquis, as a venerable Field-Marshal, 
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closed his career at the age of eighty-five— 
not the same leg, of course; for an artificial 
leg, like a boot, will wear out in course of 
} time. As experience grew, and further 
| observations were made, the original 
{| Anglesea leg gradually made way for a 
{ better. The marquis looked so well on 
horseback, that the admiring public could 
) scarcely believe one of his legs to be arti- 
; ficial. The string of catgut at the back 
| of the heel extended the foot when straight- 
ened; a spring inserted in the instep lifted 
4 the toes from the ground when the leg 
bent in walking. Nevertheless, nature had 
4 not been sufficiently imitated in the first 
| Anglesea leg ; there was no lateral motion 
, intheankle-joint; the wearer could not walk 
on uneven ground without experiencing 
an unpleasant amount of jar and strain. 
Moreover, there was too much creak and 
) rattle with the metal work, and the wearer 
} had to keep near at hand a small oil-can, 
wherewith to lubricate his joints. These 
4 inconveniences were got rid of one by 
one—a great improvement being the intro- 
|, duction of a ball-and-socket ankle-joint, 
j; and another being the substitution of india- 
; rubber for metal in some of the parts. 
We used to hear a great deal about cork- 
{ legs. A favourite comic song recounted 
) the wonders which a wearer achieved in 
the way of jumping and leaping, on ac- 
count of the lightness of a cork-leg which 
he wore. A comic drama was written for 
Madame Vestris, in which a lady tantalised 
her lover by telling him she had a Cork- 
leg ; an assertion which proved to be 
4 correct topographically, though not me- 
|| chanically—she being a native of the chief 
city of Munster, in Ireland. We are told 
by the experts, however, that there is really 
no such thing as a cork-leg; that an acting 
{ joint made of this material would crumble 
{; to pieces with the slightest weight or ir- 
regularity of pressure. Ata time when the 
{| less skilful artists were wont to make the 
legs of steel springs, covered with a leather 
sheath, one manof brains conceived the idea 
of employing cork for the external shaping, 
outside a light frame or skeleton of wood. 
Sometimes the leg-makers have difficult 
J) cases to deal with. At the battle of Inker- 
mann Sir Thomas Trowbridge lost both 
4] legs by a cannon-ball; he was afterwards 
{| admirably served with a pair of mechanical 
substitutes. In some instances the loss of 
; the leg has been attended with curious cir- 
cumstances. An officer, going out to the 
East, was wrecked on the African coast; 











in getting on the back of a cow which had 
been thrown overboard, and got to shore ; 
but his legs became so benumbed by long 
dangling in the water that amputation was 
necessary. In another case, an officer went 
out tiger-hunting in India. His elephant, 
alarmed at the roaring of the tiger, rushed 
beneath a tree ; the officer, to avoid being 
crushed, caught hold of a branch, and hung 
suspended by the hands and arms, while 
the elephant ran off. The tiger, enraged 
by a rifle-ball, sprang to the tree, and 
seized the officer’s ankle just as he had 
dropped through exhaustion. The officer 
—his ankle shattered —kicked off the 
animal with the other foot, dragged him- 
self towards the tree, and attempted to 
climb it. The tiger rushed at him again, 
caught hold of the other leg with his 
claws, dragged him down, and again 
fastened on the shattered leg just below 
the knee. Assistance arrived just in time 
to save the poor officer from a worse fate. 
He was among the many who, afterwards, 
had cause to thank a leg-maker for a capital 
substitute for the mangled limb. 

Let not riflemen, cricketers, yachtsmen, 
oarsmen, billiard-players, and chess-players 
imagine that international competing- 
matches are confined to them and the like 
of them. Artificial leg-makers are fired 
with a somewhat similar ambition, each 
man claiming to be the best man, and 
hoping that the best man will win. At 
one of the International Industrial Exhi- 
bitions in Paris, the leg-makers came out 
in pretty good force. One of them, from 
this hither side of the Channel, examined 
closely the exhibited productions of the 
other artists, English and foreign, and 
fancied he could at least equal them, if not 
beat them, in the three desirable qualities 
of lightness, durability, and simplicity of 
action. An international jury was ap- 
pointed to inspect and report upon this 
class of exhibits. The English maker in 
question proposed to this jury that every 
exhibitor of artificial legs should bring 
before them, at Paris, on an appointed 
day, one of his own patients, wearing a 
leg of his make. The jury could watch 
each patient’s movements in walking, 
running, sitting, &c. The legs would 
then be taken off; but we are not told 
whether any provision of small bed-rooms 
was to be made for the patients at this 
awkward stage of the proceedings. The 
jury would examine the construction of 
each leg, the mode of producing the action, 
the correctness of the movements, and the 
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weight; and would ascertain as much as 
they could concerning the price at which 
each leg could be bought, and its probable 
duration. The jury, having compared notes 
on all these particulars, would award a 
high-class medal to the leg (or its maker) 
possessing the greatest share of merit. In 
order to bring about a general improve- 
ment in the construction of artificial legs, 
it was proposed that each exhibitor in this 
class should be permitted to take plans 
and designs of the model leg, if he pleased, 
to avail himself of it in making similar 
legs in his own nation, but not to delegate 
this right to others. The proposal was 
fairly made, but the jury did not adopt 
it. We fancy that patients would not be 
altogether well pleased to make a show of 
themselves in this singular way. 

On another occasion, however, in a dif- 
ferent locality, there really was a show 
of competing artificial legs. The New 
York Institute held an exhibition of pro- 
ductions in the domain of manufacturing 
industry ; during which a “ cripples’ race” 
took place to test the skill of a few limb- 
makers. The improvised racecourse was the 
centre aisle of the Exhibition building, and 
the match wasa walk down theentirelength. 
Three gentlemen entered the lists, and gave 
specimens of their faculty in walking on 
substitutes for naturallegs. The first con- 
testant was a tall, heavy man, Mr. Bates; he 
wore a pair of artificial legs he had used 
less than three weeks, and therefore walked 
somewhat unsteadily. The second com- 
petitor, Mr. Augburger, followed, wearing 
but one artificial leg; he walked a fourth 
of a mile, without a cane, in four minutes, 
with apparent ease, and was warmly ap- 
plauded. Mr. Frank Stewart closed the 
performance, wearing two artificial legs ; 
he walked half a mile in nine minutes, 
without a cane, and with so much spirit 
and naturalness that he was frequently 
obstructed and taken hold of by persons 
who could hardly believe that he had an 
artificial leg. This triumphantly success- 
ful limb, if we rightly understand, was the 
handiwork of Dr. Marks, who introduced 
a plan of terminating the leg with a foot 
made of solid india-rubber, the elasticity 
of which accommodated itself well to the 
varied movements of a natural foot. 

There are legs and legs, it appears; legs 
that do, andothers that do not, fulfil the de- 
mands made upon them. One experienced 
maker says: “I have never yet met with 
two persons, out of the many hundreds I 
have had under my care, who could wear 





each other’s artificial limbs. Iam not un- 
frequently asked by my patients whether 
I have a leg in my workshop I could lend 
them for a few hours while their own was 
undergoing repair—a request wholly im- 
possible to comply with.” 

The most whimsical story we have ever 
met with in connection with an artificial 
leg is one that belongs to the days of 
Vauxhall Gardens, somewhat under fifty 
years ago. It was partly recorded in the 
Times and other daily papers, but more 
fully by William Hone, who gave most of 
the particulars in his inexhaustible Every- 
Day Book. It appears that one Joseph 
Leeming, a young man of about five-and- 
twenty, was a little cracked in the upper 
story, but with a decided proneness to 
gammon the public. He was well formed ; 
so much so as to give him the notion that 
he was a perfect Adonis—a model for 
masculine human nature generally, and an 
irresistible attraction to feminine human 
nature. While living in Thavies Inn, he 
procured the attendance of an artist to 
model his beautiful leg. The operation 
was so tedious that the mould was not 
completed till eleven o’clock at night. It 
was taken away for the purpose of being 
cast; but Leeming became uneasy. He 
feared lest the modeller should take a 
hundred casts or so off - hand surrep- 
titiously, and sell them about the country, 
where they would be sure to command a 
high price on account of their incomparable 
beauty. He rushed off to the residence of 
the modeller in the middle of the night, 
roused the servant, found his way into a 
workshop, and there found the mould 
quietly reposing, with no immediate pre- 
parations for casting. To make assurance 
doubly sure, he carried off the mould at 
once. In the morning he went to another 
establishment, had a cast taken while he 
waited, and carried away cast and mould 
with him. He next sallied forth to a last 
and boot-tree maker, in Holborn, and re- 
quested that the cast should be exhibited 
in the shop-window, as a means of grati- 
fying an admiring public. This request 
was respectfully declined, as was also an 
offer to sell the cast for a very large 
sum; and so the leg found its way back 
to Thavies Inn again. The unlucky cast 
had a fall, and broke into pieces; and we 
do not hear that another was taken. 

A little before or a little after this event, 
but at all events in the summer of the 
same year, Leeming made a sudden ap- 
pearance at Vauxhall Gardens, to the sur- 
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prise alike of the proprietors and the public. 
The Times reported the matter thus: “An 
individual, in a splendid Spanish costume, 
has excited much attention at Vauxhall 
Gardens. Having walked, or rather 
skipped, round the grounds with a great 
air of confidence, saluting the company 
as he passed along, he at length mingled 
among the audience at the front of the 
orchestra, and distributed a number of 
cards, on each of which was written, ‘ The 
fErial challenges the whole world to find 
a man that can in any way compete with 
him as such!’ After having distributed 
three or four hundred of these challenges 
he darted off like lightning, making the 
whole circuit of the gardens in his career, 
and made his exit through the grand en- 
trance into the road, where a coach was in 
waiting for him, into which he sprang, and 
was driven off.” 

Fuller details of this singular escapade 
were afterwards given. It appears that 
his dress comprised a close jacket of blue 
and silver, theatrical trunk hose or short 
breeches reaching not quite down to the 
knee, fine white silk stockings, blue kid 
shoes, a double frill or ruff edged with 
lace, and wristbands similarly edged. He 
entered the gardens without a hat. Some 
of the visitors thought him a distinguished 
foreigner, others, a performer who was 
about to take part in the evening’s amuse- 
ment. When pressed upon too closely 
he made his mercurial flight round the 
gardens, came to the rotunda and saloon, 
distributed the cards mentioned above, and 
also others inscribed: “The New Discovery 
challenges the whole world and artists 
individually, to find a man, or even design, 
that can in any way, in form or shape, 
be compared to him.” He naturally at- 
tracted attention. The visitors made a 
path for him to show off his symmetrical 
form when walking. They then made a 
ring, within which he performed the Living 
Statue, in a way familiar to old playgoers 
who remember Mr. Ducrow, Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, and Mr. O. Smith; that is, imi- 
tations of the attitudes of famous ancient 
statues. A woodcut of this new hero was 
engraved for the Every-Day Book, in 
which he appears in his tight - fitting 
Spanish dress. After his display of atti- 
tudinarianism, he threw himself down on 
a couch in an elegant attitude, in the 
saloon, drank wine and rack-punch, and 
took his departure shortly afterwards. He 
went again the next night, and offered to 








wager five hundred pounds against any one 





who would compete with him in beanty. 
He was, however, worried and pushed 
about a good deal by some of the visitors, 
who failed to pay due reverence to his ex- 
quisite personal attractions, and retired in 
some dudgeon. On a third occasion a 
Juvenile Féte was held in the ens, 
among the visitors being the Duke of 
Cambridge and his son Prince George, the 
latter a boy seven years old (the present 
Commander-in-chief). | The rial Wonder 
also went, but was eclipsed by the superior 
attractions of royalty. He drank over- 
much, offered to fight, and was overcome 
in a scuffle. He went off to sleep in a 
corner, passed a queer sort of a night, and 
was ignominiously expelled next morning. 
One more visit was attempted, but the door- 
keepers, instructed from head-quarters, 
refused him admission. About, and soon 
after, this period, he circulated a new set 
of handbills, in which he designated him- 
self “an Adonis, the New Discovery, the 
Great Unknown, the Paragon of Perfec- 
tion, the Phoenix, the God of Beauty, the 
Grand Arcanum of Nature.” He tried to 
form a joint-stock company, capital one 
million, to exhibit himself, and to make 
enormous profits out of the enthusiasm of 
the public. Failing in this, he called on 
the managers of several theatres and pro- 
posed that they should engage him, simply 
to walk to and fro across the stage and re- 
ceive the admiring plaudits of the audience, 
especially the ladies. The managers did 
not seem to see it. 

Alas, that troubles should ever befall 
the beautiful! The final public appear- 
ance of this Paragon of Perfection, so far 
as we find record, was at the Marlborough- 
street Police Office, where, in October of 
the same year, Mr. Conant, the magistrate, 
fined him five shillings for being drunk 
and disorderly. The rial—it transpired 
during the examination—had invented a 
pair of wings, wherewith to fly 4 la 
Mercury from Dover to Calais; doubtless 
in a sweetly-simple tight-fitting dress, 
which would display his incomparable leg 
to perfection. 
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“You have seen the vanities of the 
world to satiety,” said the Dean of Down 
in one of his beautiful letters to his wife 
before their marriage ; and truly when we 
recal the experiences of her earlier life, we 
can the better appreciate her fresh and 
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vivid delight in the simple retirement of 
The joyous out- 
pourings of her happy heart at this time, 
in letters to her mother and sister, remind 
one more of the gladness of a child than 
the sober contentment of a person of 
middle age. Pain and anxiety were for- 
gotten as things unknown, while she sat 
in her “ English room” with her painting 
or marvellous needlework, “always in that 
sweet serenity of temper that makes herself 
and all about her happy, and still making 
new beauties to delight the knowing and 
set the ignorant a-wondering,” or fluttering 
in and out of her pretty garden, picking 
her roses, writing letters to her friends, 
and sitting with “D.D.” (her favourite 
name for the Dean) in their little summer- 
house, which would hold none besides 
those two, and which only the robin was 
permitted to share with them. 

After her marriage, Mrs. Delany spent 
some months in England with her husband, 
and had the pleasure of seeing the Dean 
fully appreciated by her mighty relations. 
Then they crossed the sea to their home, Mrs. 
Delany all ‘“‘ impatience to see Delville.” 

“We arrived at our pleasant dwelling 
by eleven, and never was seen a sweeter 
dwelling. I have traversed the house and 
garden, and never saw a more delightful 
and agreeable place; but particulars must 
come by degrees, and I have now the joy 
of seeing the kind and generous owner of 
it perfectly well, and well pleased to put 
me in possession.” 

She gives, with pretty freshness, many 
details of these exciting days, given to 
making new friends and settling down in 
her new home, and she describes with 
gleeful minuteness the arrangements of 
her house, which must have been simple 
enough, compared with many to which 
she had been accustomed. 

“The drawing-room is hung with 
tapestry; on each side of the door, a 
japan chest; the curtains and chairs, 
crimson mohair; between the windows, 
large glasses with gilt frames and marble 
tables under them with gilt frames; the 
bed-chamber within hung with crimson 
damask;.... the closet within it is most 
delightful. I have a most extensive and 
beautiful prospect of the harbour and town 
of Dublin, and a range of mountains of 
various shapes. This bed-chamber and 
closet are on the left hand of the drawing- 
room; and on its right is a very pretty 
square room, with a large dressing-room 
within it, which, I hope, will be my dearest 





sister’s apartment when she makes me 
happy with her company.” 

er “great parlour” is “a very charm- 
ing room, cool in summer and warm in 
winter,” and has a “projection” with 
three windows, from which the view is 
delightful. 

“On the left hand of the hall is another 
large room, which is at present unfinished ; 
but it is designed for a chapel”... . 

She has “apartments,” “ closets,” and 
“little parlours,” seemingly straying every- 
where: some of them “lie pleasantly to the 
gardens ;” and, “‘as we sit by the fireside, 
we can see the ships riding in the harbour.” 

She mentions three staircases, which 
take her about through her dwelling, and, 
after giving many lively particulars, 
finishes with— 

“TI forgot to add, that out of my 
English room you go into the library, 
which is most plentifully filled, and D.D. 
has fitted up the vacancies of my shelves 
with the modern poets, nicely bound.” 

It is difficult to glean a little from her 
raptures over her “ garden,” by which she 
seems to mean the whole extent of the 
inclosure within Delville walls. We hear 
of the brook, with its high bank and hang- 
ing wood of evergreens; of long walls, 
covered with fruit and bordered with 
flowers; ‘‘the greatest quantity of roses 
and sweet-briar that ever Isaw;”’ the hay- 
rick at one side of the bowling-green, 
with the men at work upon it, “terrace 
walks” and “ parterres,” and “the pret- 
tiest orangery in the world.” She de- 
scribes the ruin overhanging the long 
terrace-walk, “under it a cave, which 
opens with an arch, which will make a 
very pretty grotto;” “the plan I had laid 
for my brother’s at Calwich I shall exe- 
cute here;” and, at the end of this 
terrace, the “pretty portico,” to which 
“you go up.a high slope, which gives 
it a mighty good air as you come up the 
walk.” “In the middle, sloping every 
way from the terrace, are the fields, or, 
rather, paddocks, where our deer and our 
cows are kept, and the rurality of it is 
wonderfully pretty. These fields are 
planted in a wild way with forest trees 
and with bushes that look so naturally, 
you would not imagine it the work of art. 
Besides this, there is a very good kitchen- 
garden and two fruit-gardens . . . .There 
are several prettinesses I can’t explain 
to you—little wild walks, private seats, 
and lovely prospects. One particular seat 
I am very fond of in a nut grove, and 
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‘the beggar’s hut,’ which is a seat in a 
rock : on the top are bushes of all kinds 
that bend over; it is placed at the end of 
a cunning wild path thick set with trees, and 
it overlooks the brook which entertains 
you with a purling rill. The little robins 
are as fond of this seat as we are; 
it just holds the Dean and myself. And 
beyond all lie pleasant meadows bounded 
by mountains of various shapes, with little 
villages and country seats interspersed 
and embosomed high in tufted trees; to 
complete all, a full view of Dublin harbour, 
which is always full of shipping, and looks 
at this instant beautiful beyond descrip- 
tion.” 

Many people, mighty and simple, poured 
then through these old gates to make or 
renew acquaintance with the mistress of 
Delville, who declares she has had such a 
hurry of business within doors, and so 
many visitors, she has not spent half so 
much time in her sweet garden as she 
wished to do. Some of her visitors were 
hardly sympathetic; Lady Bell Monck, 
described as handsome and civil, but with 
a certain pert Miss Notable behaviour, 
comes twenty miles to pay a visit, walks 
in the cherished garden, has no eyes nor 
understanding to see that it is not a com- 
mon vulgar garden, and does not commend 
anything she sees. “All the pearls. were 
thrown away.” Others were more genial. 
“All the Barber race” are invited; and 
“our good old friend”—who was Mrs. 
Barber, the poetess, in whom Swift was 
interested—comes fromthe neighbouring 
village of Glasnevin, where she lived, 
though she had “the gout upon her, and 
was forced to be lifted on men’s shoulders;” 
and was delighted with everything, and 
“seemed very happy to see me the mistress 
of this charming place.” 

Her dear friend, “the lovely and in- 
genious Letty Bushe,” paid long visits, 
painting so “ingeniously,” designing 
“prettinesses” so skilfully, and making 
herself so generally agreeable, that wiles 
were sometimes practised to keep her at 
Delville. On one occasion the winds and 
waves entered into the conspiracy, and 
“kept back her clothes,” which were 
coming to outfit her for a visit elsewhere. 
She was at hand to nurse her friend when 
Mrs. Delany got cold, by giving tea to a 
succession of visitors in her garden; the 
last company being the Duchess of Man- 
chester, Lady Arabella Denny, Mrs. Fitz- 
morris, who stayed very late, and the wind 
north-east. Mrs. Delany declares her desire 





to keep up the good namé which Delville 
already possessed as to society; she thinks 
it is their duty to live sociably. 

A biographer of the Dean tells us that 
for the last twenty years of his life he 
enjoyed an income of three thousand a 
year, and lived in a handsome and expen- 
sive style, leaving little behind him but 
books, plate, and furniture, though, it is 
added, he never left himself without the 
means of relieving distress or rewarding 
merit. In this latter kindly work his wife 
seconded him, opening her heart to his 
poorer relations, and doing her utmost to 
advance them in the world. We hear 
much of a Miss Delany, niece of the Dean’s, 
very lively and good-humoured, and very 
ready to assist in the house, whom the 
new aunt proposes having a good deal 
with her, believing it may be some advan- 
tage to her; and, later, we hear of a 
Councillor Greene coming to make his 
proposal, and to be accepted by the young 
protégée, who, without being handsome, 
has something “engaging in her looks, 
and very proper in her behaviour.” The 
aunt’s thoughts are busy about her, the 
uncle gives her her fortune and wedding 
clothes; and Mrs. Delany hopes she will 
be happy, but regrets her loss, as she is 
very useful and diverting, and gives them 
many a hearty laugh. This pleasant 
young woman was not lost sight of, how- 


ever, for after their marriage, the young 


couple resided at Delville some time, in 
order that they might economise ; and two 
or three years later, we have record of a 
June morning, when the mistress of 
Delville worked four hours at her quilt, 
while Mr. Greene read aloud, Miss Bushe 
painted, and Mrs. Greene made a night- 
gown for the little boy. Very soon after 
that first wedding, we are told of another: 
“A nephew of D.D.’s, who isa kind of 
steward to us, and a sober, good sort of 
young man, bred up to farming affairs, 
marries “a very clever girl, bred up in 
the same kind of way—a niece of Mrs. 
Barber’s. The Dean gives them a very 
comfortable farm about twelve miles off, 
and they are to supply us with farming 
affairs. When this is done, the Dean has 
nota relation left that he has not portioned 
or settled in some comfortable way; and 
if I were to tell you all the particulars of 
his goodness and his benevolence towards 
them, you would be astonished that his 
fortune had answered so well to the benefi- 
cence of his heart, but these are the things 
for which he has been blest. ‘His leaf 
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shall not wither; and look, whatsoever he 
doeth, it shall prosper.’ ” 

There is no end to the lively scenes of 
Delville, which the sprightly pen of its 
mistress has sketched. Guests of all 
grades come and go, noble and simple, 
obscure or remarkable. We have the 
“little rout” when the company were all 
matched in couples, the gentlemen, in- 
cluding two Mr. Swifts, young men of 
this village, and Mr. Parker, the curate ; 
and the young ladies Miss Parker, Miss 
Delany, and Miss Greene; when they 
began at five and ended at nine, being 
entertained with tea, coffee, and cold 
supper, and beds for those who would 
accept them; and when, after “four hours’ 
smart clever dancing,” they were, “ all 
quiet in their nests by twelve.” Then we 
have. the Dowager Kildare, arriving, and 
“Bushe and I” making visits in Dublin, 
“furiously dressed in all our airs!” Gentle- 
men of the college come, and every day 
there is company to dine. Now it is the 
Lord Primate and the Bishop of Derry, 
with their sisters; now it is the Lord- 
Lieutenant coming to breakfast or to dine. 

“T had breakfast prepared in the 
drawing-room,” she writes; ‘“‘the Lord- 
Lieutenant (Lord Harrington) came, with 
Sir J. Cope, and the Captain of the Guard 
in waiting, at half an hour after eleven; 
the Dean met him at the street door and 
I at the bottom of the stairs; when he 
came into the drawing-room, and saw Miss 
Bushe, he asked me if he had ever seen 
that lady. I told him her name, and that 
her ill-health would not allow her to pay 
her respects to him at the castle, upon 
which he very politely saluted her; he 
seemed much pleased with the place. He 
walked into all my rooms on that floor, 
and said he must see the garden.” On 
the same evening we find her going to the 
castle to return thanks for the honour 
done her, and hear of a strange enough 
festival “which nothing could put by,” 
held there, on the anniversary of the Irish 
rebellion ; when open house is kept, and 
“‘a vast dessert,” and the common people 
let in to carry off all that remains, both of 
dinner and dessert, “and you may imagine 
what a notable scramblement it occasions.” 
Again we learn that she was told by a 
lady she visited of a morning, that Lord 
Chesterfield, then Lord-Lieutenant, was 
coming to dine with her on Wednesday ; 
but later in the day, when dining with 
the Bishop of Clogher, was informed by 
the Bishop of Waterford that it was the 





next day this honour was to be conferred 
on her. She immediately sends a mes- 
senger with a note to her housekeeper, 
and, as soon as dinner is over, sets out for 
the castle, to invite Lady Chesterfield. 
The Dean goes to the Lord-Lieutenant, to 
know the hour, and to bid him bring 
whom he pleases, when the great man 
thinks there is a mistake, and cannot 
remember what day he intended to go. 
The matter is settled, however, and ‘‘ home 
we went at eight, and it cost me an hour 
or two thinking, but my dinner turned 
out very well.” If we had room to give 
the bills of fare which generally accom- 
panied these records of festivity, written 
for her sister, who “loved a bill of fare,” 
we could prove what a notable house- 
keeper was this lady, who was looked 
upon as rather a blue-stocking by some in 
her day. Again we hear of “our Viceroy 
and Queen” sending very early in the 
morning to know if she would have them 
to breakfast; upon which, to work went 
all the maids, sweeping, and dusting, and 
stripping the covers off chairs, which were 
worth covering, being all wrought in 
wonderfully natural-looking flowers, in 
coloured chenille, by Mrs. Delany; and 
the great people admired all they saw, 
were played to (rather reluctantly) on the 
harpsichord by their hostess, and walked 
over every inch of the garden, surprised 
at its varieties, and saying “more civil 
things than if it had been my Lord 
Cobham’s Stowe.” In another letter we 
find a necessity, unwillingly recognised, of 
inviting the Duke (then Lord-Lieutenant) 
and Duchess of Dorset, to breakfast; 
dinners having grown such luxurious 
things, that the Dean’s wife does not feel 
inclined to compete with such magnifi- 
cence. “Our Viceroy loves magnificence 
too well to be pleased with our way of en- 
tertaining company. I own I think there 
is a time of life, as well as a station, when 
very gaudy entertainments are as unbe- 
coming as pink colours and pompadours! ” 

Breakfast was at all times a favourite 
meal for reunions with her. “ My garden,” 
she says, “is at present in the high glow 
of beauty, my cherries ripening, roses, 
jessamine, and pinks in full bloom, and the 
hay partly spread and partly in cocks com- 
pletes the rural scene. We have discovered 
a new breakfasting place under the shade 
of the nut-trees, impenetrable to the sun’s 
rays, in the midst of a grove of elms 
where we shall breakfast this morning; I 
have ordered cherries, strawberries, and 
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nosegays to be laid on our breakfast-table 
and have appointed a harper to be here 
to play to us during our repast, who is to 
be hid among the trees.” To this charm- 
ing breakfast-table the guests were to be 
“cunningly led and surprised.” We also 
hear of her driving to Lucan to breakfast 
with her friends the Veseys, in their dairy, 
where the rose-leaves blew in through the 
windows so thick that they lay in drifts 
upon the table and on the floor. Another 
time she “ expects a rout of Hamiltons to 
breakfast,” and tells of how, after break- 
fast, Miss Hamilton, very bashful and 
modest with her learning, read Homer’s 
Tliad aloud, translating so well that Mrs. 
Delany was obliged to go and look over 
the back of her chair in order to make 
sure that the girl had not a translation 
before her eyes; after which the Dean 
made her read in Greek, and Mrs. Delany 
and other ladies, who sat by with their 
needlework, were shocked at their own 
ignorance in not understanding. 

She made excursions to see various 
people, great and small, in return for their 
visits to her. Now it is a pleasant day in 
the country to see Mr. and Mrs. Lawe at 
their bleach yard, nine miles off, near the 
famous salmon leap of Leixlip; who had 
“a pretty cabin” there, and gave the 
visitors some fine trout caught out of 
their own brook just at their door. Now 
it is a tea-drinking with the nuns in their 
nunnery at King-street, where she visited 
their pretty chapel and played on their 
organ greatly to their delight, and in 
retarn for the honour done her by Miss 
Crilly, one of their community, who was 
a relation of the Dean’s, and had dined with 
her at Delville that day. Again, it is a 
visit to Dangan, where she found Lord 
Mornington the same agreeable good- 
humoured man she had known him seven- 
teen years before. ‘“ My godson, Master 
Wesley, is a most extraordinary boy.” 
This lad of thirteen—afterwards father 
of the great Duke of Wellington, and 
famous also as a musician and composer 
of glees was “a very good scholar, 
and whatever study he undertakes he 
masters it most surprisingly. He began 
the fiddle last year, he now plays every- 
thing at sight; he understands fortifica- 
tions, building of ships, and has more 
knowledge than I ever met in one so 
young.” Of the now ruined Dangan we 
hear that “the place is really magnificent ;” 
the demesne consisting of six hundred 

, Irish acres; there is a grand walk from 





the house to the great lake fifty-two feet 
broad and six hundred yards long. The 
lake contains twenty-six acres, “with a 
fort built in all its forms,” and of this fort 
Master Wesley is lord high admiral, and 
possessed of a perfectly fitted man-of-war 
on his lake, hoists all his colours in honour 
of Mrs. Delany’s arrival. . 
In the midst of all this visiting and 
entertaining, the mistress of Delville con- 
trived to spend many a sweet solitary 
day at home in her own peaceful bowers. 
“The sobriety of my own dwelling,” she 
says, “‘is much pleasanter to me than all 
the flirtations of the world.” No woman 
was ever more supremely contented with 
her home, whose sweets and sunshine she 
declares she would not exchange for any 
palace she ever yet saw. We hear again 
and again that her garden is a wilderness 
of sweets, that it is a Paradise, and so 
thickly does she strew her flowers over the 
page that we almost breathe their perfume, 
feeling that we have received a hundred 
other garlands from her bounty besides 
the orange leaf and yellow Indian jessamine 
which she plucks as she writes, with the 
wish that they may not lose their sweetness 
till they kiss her correspondent’s hands. 
Indeed these letters of hers seem to have 
been almost always penned in sunshine 
and open air. One is written beside the 
carpenter who is sawing and hewing a 
little bridge for her from the walnut path 
across the rill; another is interrupted, first 
by a “little importunate robin” who is 
begging almonds for himself and his wife 
on her nest, and again by a thrush calling 
to her from the top of a high tree and 
warbling all his “ harmonious varieties.” 
Yet she did not spend all her leisure time 
in writing letters, and for those who know 
the wonderful amount of accomplished 
work she left behind her, it is interesting to 
hear in the letters of the progress of her 
painting, or the inventing of a new design 
for her extraordinary achievements with 
shells, or with her needle. She is going 
about a shell ornament for the bow window 
of her closet, festoons of shell flowers in 
their natural colours, and has just finished 
working covers in crimson silk for her 
stools and couches; or she is copying a 
large Madonna and Child after Guido for 
the chapel, besides being busily employed 
in makifg shell ornaments for the chapel 
ceiling. She is “as full of business as a 
bee,” and in the midst of all her numerous 
employments is anxious to have a receipt 
for making candied orange flowers. At 
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one time she is putting up an organ in the 
chapel, at another lowering the garden 
wall, or changing the great parlour window 
into a door; and then Bushe reads aloud 
in the evening, and two favourite books 
are the History of the old Duke of 
Ormonde, and the Minute Philosopher for 
Sundays. We hear that the Dean is very 
angry at the author of Tristram Shandy, 
and will not have it in the house; but 
the evenings are not all given to reading, 
for sometimes there is backgammon, and 
commerce, and puss-in-the-corner. She 
goes to Baldoyle strand early in the 
morning to fetch shells for her shell-work, 
to supplement an East Indian supply, and 
spends a sweet evening in the garden with 
no company but D.D. and the birds, which 
eat out of the latter’s hand, greatly to the 
delight of his wife. 

The birds and animals had evidently a 
good time of it at Delville. ‘“ Mr. Greene 
has added three beautiful young deer to 
my stock,” she writes after an absence; 
““my swan is well; Tiger (the cat) knew 
me. I have a very fine thriving colt and 
calf. The robins have not yet welcomed 
us, but one chaffinch has, and hops after us 
wherever we go.” In another place she 
regrets having been obliged to kill any of 
her pretty herd, and could not have done 
it only they were two mischievous old 
rogues that almost killed the rest with 
their great unruly horns. The death of a 
favourite cow is an event worth recording 
in letters to England; and it would be 
impossible to describe the happy terms of 
friendship on which the various singing 
birds lived with the Dean and his wife 
about their doors. Sunshine, perfume, 
melody, happy animal murmurs, and sweet 
laughs and sighs of human contentment— 
all these are wafted to our senses by the 
breeze that flutters over the pages of the 
story of Mary Delany in her home at 
Delville. If we were not Christians we 
must feel blank distress to think that such 
a state of existence should ever end; as it 
is, we would fain stop short of the finish. 
We will not speak of the time when Mrs. 
Delany was obliged to leave Delville for 
ever, still less follow her to that other 
home provided for her later by Royalty, 
when she had become the chosen and 
valued friend of a king and queen. A 
pleasant day comes into our mind, when 
the gardens of Delville were in high order 
and beauty, the fruit and flowers unusually 
fine, a skilful gardener giving infinite satis- 
faction, the good old Dean busy with his 





haymaking, while his wife gathered her 
roses, and the world outside the wooden 
gates was excited over his loyal vindication 
of his dead friend. Everyone knows the 
tragical story of Swift, Stella, and Vanessa; 
for Dr. Delany it was written across a page 
of his own past, and, knee-deep in the 
perfumed hay, he remembered those who 
had tasted life’s sweets with him. “‘ Politics, 
thank God, subside,” writes Mrs. Delany ; 
“and the present conversation runs on a 
book just published, author unknown, 
Observations on Lord Orrery’s Life of 
Swift. I hear it very much commended, and 
D.D. has been applied to to know how he 
likes it, and if the facts are true, which you 
may imagine has given us some sport. lam 
glad to find it so well received; it is, you 
remember, never to be owned. Everybody 
thinks his lordship is very gently treated.” 

On this genial day then we prefer to 
take our leave of Mrs. Delany; and the 
happy shining face fades away in the sun- 
shine, and the hundred years that have 
been pushed aside to let us see the past 
march up and drop into the ranks of Time. 
Delville was still there after we had rubbed 
our eyes; as sweet as ever, with the young 
green on the trees and the birds in the 
boughs, trim and well kept, with flowers 
blowing, and peace brooding everywhere. 
As it stands at present, the house and 
grounds answer exactly to her description, 
though the more superficial decorations 
are, of course, changed. A broad-leaved, 
magnificent creeper mantles the bower 
window of the great parlour with a rich 
drapery, and, interpenetrated with sun- 
shine, fills the “ projection” part of the 
room with a delicate green lustre. The 
trees have grown, and it is not now so 
easy to see ships riding in the harbour as 
it was in the last century. The only traces 
of Mrs. Delany’s handiwork to be seen are 
the paintings in the portico at the end of 
the great terrace walk, and the beautiful 
wreath of shell flowers round the ceilin 
of the Dean’s chapel, which is now —e 
as a dining-room. The present resident 
in Delville is a gentleman of cultivated 
taste, and he and his family prize the old 
place as it deserves. The Dean’s “great 
parlour,” though now used as a drawing- 
room, is fitted up with a certain appreciative 
feeling for the past, and there hangs about 
it an air of repose and refinement which 
would, we believe, be highly pleasing to 
Mrs. Delany herself were it possible that 
her genial spirit could revisit this scene, of 
her earthly contentment. 
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LYING FOR LUCK. 


Amipst the fun which annually ushers in 
our First of April, the origin of deceiving 
people by inducing them to believe false- 
hoods, has, we rather think, never been 
satisfactorily explained by antiquarians. 
We remember the curiosity with which, 
in younger days, we turned to that de- 
lightfal repository of quaint information, 
Hone’s Every-Day Book, for some ex- 
planation why reasonably decent and 
honest people should, on one particular 
day in the year, be seized with this strange 
anxiety to deceive; but the oracle was 
dumb. The horse-play of sending people 
on bootless errands, or on errands which 
are designed to end in their incurring 
some corporal distress or other, is a 
custom of a different complexion, and 
may be traced to its own source. But 
what is the especial charm of inducing 
people to believe that which is not true ?P 

We think a very slender incident, which 
it is in our power to relate, throws some 
light on the subject, and is, to that extent, 
curious. Before mentioning it, however, 
we wish to say a word or two on Indian 
lying. 

It is a common expression on the lips of 
those who have gone out to that country, 
“The natives have no regard for truth; it 
) seems easier to them to lie, and they prefer 
) doing so.” And yet no one can have much 
intercourse with the inhabitants of India 
without finding out that, in many respects, 
they are an especially trustworthy race. 
The explanation of this apparent para- 
dox may perhaps lie in the circumstance, 
that the natives draw a wide distinction 
between spoken and acted truth. For 
instance, it is a well-known fact that the 
fidelity of bankers was so great before our 
rule, that a breach of trust in their case 
was quite unknown, and bankruptcy is 
admitted to be a transaction they have 
learnt wholly from their conquerors. In- 
deed, all business dealings were singularly 
straightforward and bona fide. But the 
unfortunate notion seems to have prevailed 
from the first in Hindostan, that language 
was chiefly intended to conceal one’s 
thoughts. It is a striking instance of how 
extremes meet, that an idea suggested to 
the Hindoo by that self-defence which 
a destiny of servitude had taught him 
naturally to assume, should find its full 
expression in the mouth of a polished 
French diplomatist; though not really 
stranger than that the Sanscrit theory, 
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which declares the land to belong to the 
State, should be echoed in these later 
times by the Socialist cry, that “landed 
property is theft.” The fact is, that our 
estimate of the indispensability of spoken 
truth, as compared with that of acted 
truth, though we do not think of it, dates 
probably only from the Crusades and 
times of knightly chivalry. From those 
days, through swordsmen of rank and 
military men, the idea has been handed 
down to the present age, when you may 
engage in questionable speculations, and 
fleece people with rotten shares and waste- 
paper securities, and the world must hold 
its tongue, at any rate till the police court 
has spoken; but if you are accused, even 
now, of an untrue word, the stigma has 
to be effaced, or disgrace is certain. 

Before a native of India answers a 
question correctly, he wishes to know why 
it was asked. His first replies, therefore, 
are equivocal; and when to this element 
of caution is added the atmosphere of 
miracle and wonder surrounding all in- 
tellects out there—deceiving, as it does, 
every sense—two very fair reasons are 
already forthcoming why spoken truth 
should be far from a common performance. 

But it is an undoubted fact, notwith- 
standing, that, with a singular and sove- 
reign disregard for veracity in the re- 
stricted sense of- the word, there does 
co-exist a fidelity to engagements and a 
stanchness in fulfilling conditions, which 
amount to not less than a national charac- 
teristic. There is a high caste called 
Bhats, who are now engaged in agriculture 
and service, and have no speciality except 
singing legends and relating stories; but 
in former days they were employed to 
carry jewellery or articles of value from 
place to place. Absolute reliance could be 
put on their trustworthiness; they fell 
back on their religious rank to secure 
themselves against marauders, as they 
would threaten to destroy themselves if 
molested, and thus bring divine vengeance 
down on their assailants; and, indeed, have 
done so when hard pushed. Property 
might, of course, be lost when the robber 
took his chance of being punished by un- 
seen powers; but embezzled or misappro- 
priated it certainly never was. An instance 
of singular trustworthiness in a native 
servant, which occurred within the per- 
sonal knowledge of the writer, may here be 
mentioned. During the mutiny, when pre- 
paring to leave his station, then on the 
eve of outbreak, there was an old family 
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seal he wished especially to possess, 
but, unwilling to incumber himself with 
any valuables except money, he asked a 
domestic servant to take charge of it as 
long as he could, though the chances of 
seeing it again seemed small. It was 
gravely taken, with a peculiar look, which 
indicated that the commission was con- 
sidered a sacred one. The outbreak came; 
escapes and movings followed, and master 
and servant were separated for many 
months. At length the former was settled 
pretty securely at Cawnpore, and in time 
the communication with Agra was to a 
certain degree opened out, though the 
country-side was still seething with con- 
fusion. One day a ragged figure—who 
had forced his way through villages tu- 
multuous with riot, and by outposts, at 
which every passer-by was searched, lest 
he should be travelling in the interests of 
the English, and had at length reached the 
main road through fields which the heavy 
rain had turned into swamps—rushed up 
to his master, who was sitting out in 
an open space, and, kneeling before him, 
let down the long lock of hair worn on 
the scalp, and, from among its folds, pro- 
duced the family seal ! 

But now for the brief anecdote promised. 
Walking in the early morning at a small 
station in North-west India, the writer, 
on passing a shrubbery, observed a man 
stealthily moving in the bushes. The in- 
truder was asked what. he wanted, when 
he replied, ‘‘The Seth is dead.” This 
Seth was the principal man in the native 
city adjoining the station, and a merchant 
universally known in the commercial 
world on account of his great riches. 
Forgetting, in his surprise at the an- 
nouncement, that the reply was scarcely 
an adequate one to his question, the writer 
took his walk, and, on returning, expressed 
his astonishment to the servants that they 
had not told him the Seth was ill, mention- 
ing the catastrophe he had learnt from the 
trespasser. One of the servants having 
happened, on his way from the city that 
very morning, to have seen the Seth hearty 
and well, it was decided on all hands that 
the information was incorrect. 

Thereupon one present remarked : 

“The man who told your honour was 
probably a dyer.” 

“A dyer!” cried the writer; “but why 
should a dyer tell falsehoods ? ” 

““He was probably lying for luck,” was 
the answer; and then it was related that 
when a vat has been prepared for a dye, 





some anxicty is felt as to whether it will 
turn out well—and the blue dye was said 
to be the most ticklish—and that during 
this doubt the dyers go out telling false- 
hoods, inthe hopes that, if they are believed, 
the vat will turn out well. Further in- 
quiries were made afterwards, and the 
facts were found to be correct; and, 
indeed, allusions to the custom were sub- 
sequently pointed out in native poetry. 
A lover would, perhaps, be made to 
address his mistress in some such mad 
hyperbole as this, “ You deceived me, it 
may be, lest the blue vat of heaven, 
jealous of the heaven of your face, should 
wish to spoil itself.” 

There is no pretence that the incident 
marked any discovery; the circumstance 
is probably well known to anyone taking 
an interest in folk-lore and local customs, 
but it certainly explains how lying might 
be held a species of worship. Number- 
less traces exist of conciliatory worship in 
countries where the popular faith conceives 
spirits of evil to have independent power : 
such worship is opposed to that offered in 
the hope of obtaining benefits, and is in 
truth a bribe to secure abstinence from 
mischief. Akin to this is the fear of offend- 
ing such hurtful beings by using unpro- 
pitious names: thus the furies must be 
called the Favourable Ones (Eumenides), 
and a certain undesirable personage should 
be mildly designated “ the old gentleman.” 

Perhaps—bnt antiquarians must decide 
this—in our sport of April Fool, there may 
be a trace of this worship of an evil spirit. 
And so, as we laugh at some fun-bewildered 
person onashowery morning in the spring, 
and keep up the joke because we perpe- 
trated it in our teens, we may be perform- 
ing a rite which was of old like laying a 
garland of poisonous and sinister flowers 
on the altar of a demon, in the hope of 
securing good fortune for those who were 
not afraid ef lying for luck. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

We have already been present at more 
than one social gathering at Doctor Bod- 
kin’s house. But these entertainments 
have been of an informal character, and 
the guests at them all persons in the 
habit of meeting each other very fre- 
quently. On Mr. and Mrs. Algernon 
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Errington’s arrival in Whitford, after 
their marriage, Dr. and Mrs. Bodkin 
issued cards for an evening party, and 
invited the leading personages of their 
acquaintance to meet the bride and bride- 
groom. 

Mrs. Errington was in high delight. 
She appreciated this attention from her 
old friends very highly. Castalia, it was 
true, looked discontented and disdainful 
about the whole affair; and demanded to 
know why she must be dragged out to 
these people’s stupid parties before she 
had had time to turn round in her own 
house. But then, as Mrs. Errington 
reflected, Castalia did not understand 
Whitford society. “The fact is, my dear,” 
said her mother-in-law, with suavity, “it 
may be all a very trumpery business in 
your eyes, and after the circles you have 
moved in, but I assure you it is considered 
a very. desirable thing here, to have the 
entrée to Dr. Bodkin’s. And then they 
scarcely ever entertain on a showy scale ; 
nothing but a few friends, tea and cake, 
your rubber, and a tray afterwards. But, 
for this occasion, I hear there are great 
preparations going on. They won’t dance, 
because Minnie can’t stand the vibration. 
But there will be quite a large gathering. 
Of course, my dear, it is not what I was 
accustomed to at Ancram Park. But 
they are most kind, well-meaning people. 
And Minnie is highly accomplished; even 
learned, I believe.” 

“T hate blue-stockings,” returned Mrs. 
Algernon with a shrug. 

“Oh! but Minnie is not the least blue 
in her manners! Indeed, her knowing 
Greek has ever been a mystery to me; for 
I assure you she is extremely handsome, 
and has, I think, the finest pair of eyes 
I ever saw in my life. But I suppose it 
is accounted for by her affliction, poor 
thing !” 

Castalia had darted a quick, suspicious 
glance at her husband on hearing of 
Minnie’s beauty, but relapsed into languid 
indifference when she was told that. Miss 
Bodkin was a confirmed invalid, suffering 
from disease of the spine. 

In other circles Mrs. Errington was by 
no means so cool and condescending in 
speaking of the doctor’s projected party. 
The check administered to her exulta- 
tion by Castalia’s chilly indifference only 
caused a fuller ebullition of it in other 
directions. She overwhelmed her new 
landlady by the magnitude and magnifi- 
cence of her ‘“ Ancramisms”—I have 





already asked permission to use the 
phrase in these pages—and was looked up 
to by that simple soul as a very exalted 
personage; for the new landlady was no 
other than the widow Thimbleby. 

Mrs. Errington occupied the two rooms 
on the first-floor, above Mr. Diamond’s 
parlours. The place was smaller, and 
poorer altogether, than Maxfield’s house, 
although it did not yield to it in cleanli- 
ness. Here was Mrs. Errington’s old blue 
china set forth on a side-table in the little 
oblong drawing-room; and her work-box 
with ‘its amber satin and silver imple- 
ments; and the faded miniatures hung 
over the mantelpiece. Also there was a 
square of substantial, if somewhat faded, 
carpet in the middle of Mrs. Thimbleby’s 
threadbare drugget, a mahogany table, 
and a roomy, comfortable easy-chair, all 
of which we have seen before. In a word, 
Mrs. Errington had taken advantage of 
old Max’s somewhat rash offer, and had 
carried away with her such articles of 
furniture out of her old quarters as she 
fancied might be useful. 

Mrs. Errington took some credit to her- 
self for her magnanimity in so doing. “I 
could not refuse the poor man,” she said 
to Mrs. Thimbleby. “I have lived many 
years in his house, and although he was 
led away by mistaken ambition to want 
his drawing-room for his own use, and 
certainly did cause me great inconvenience 
at a moment when I was up to my eyes in 
important business, yet I could not refuse 
to accept his little peace-offering. A lady 
does not quarrel with that sort of person, 
you know. And, poor old man, I believe 
he was dreadfully cut up at my going 
away, when it came to the point, and 
would have given anything to keep me. 
But I said, ‘No, Mr. Maxfield; that is 
impossible. I have made other arrange- 
ments; and, in short, I cannot be troubled 
any more about this matter. But to show 
that I bear no malice, and that I shall not 
withdraw my countenance from your 
daughter, I am willing to accept the 
trifles you press upon me.’ He was a 
good deal touched by my taking the 
things; poor, foolish, misguided old man!” 

“Well, it was real Christian of you, 
ma’am,” said simple Mrs. Thimbleby. 

The day of the party at Dr. Bodkin’s 
arrived; and there was as intense an 
excitement connected with its advent, as 
if it were to bring a county ball, or even 
a royal drawing-room. Whether a satin 
train, lappets and feathers, be intrinsically 
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more important and worthy objects of 
anxiety than a white muslin frock and 
artificial roses, I do not presume to decide. 
Only I can unhesitatingly assert that the 
Misses Rose and Violet McDougall could 
not have given their female attendant 
more trouble about the preparation and 
putting on of the latter adornments— 
which formed their simple and elegant 
attire on this occasion—if they had been 
duchesses, and their gowns cloth of gold. 

Miss Chubb, too, contemplated her new 
dress of a light blue colour, laid out upon 
her bed, with great interest and satis- 
faction. And when her toilet for the 
evening was completed, she had more 
little gummed rings of hair on her cheeks 
and forehead than had ever before been 
beheld there at one time. 

The company began to assemble in Dr. 
Bodkin’s drawing-rooms about half-past 
eight o’clock. There were all our old 
acquaintances—Mr. Smith, the surgeon, 
and his wife; Mr. and Mrs. Dockett, with 
Miss Alethea, now promoted to long dresses 
and “ grown-up” young-ladyhood. There 
was Orlando Pawkins; Mr. Warlock, the 
curate; and Colonel Whistler, with his 
charming nieces. Miss Chubb had dined 
with the Bodkins in the middle of the 
day, and, after being of great assistance 
to the mistress of the house in the pre- 
paration of her supper-table, had returned 
to her own home to dress, and conse- 
quently arrived upon the festive scene 
rather later than would otherwise have 
been the case. But she was not the last 
guest to arrive. Mr. Diamond came in 
after her; and so did one or two families 
from the neighbourhood of Whitford. 
(“County people,” Miss Chubb said in 
a loud whisper to Rose McDougall, who 
replied snappishly, “Of course! We know 
them very well. Have visited them for 
years.”’) 

“This is a brilliant scene,” said good- 
natured Miss Chubb, turning to Mr. War- 
lock, whom Fate had thrown into her 
neighbourhood. Mr. Warlock agreed with 
her that it was very brilliant; and, indeed, 
Dr. Bodkin’s drawing-rooms, well lighted 
with wax candles, and with abundance 
of hot-house flowers tastefully arranged, 
and relieved against the rich crimson and 
oak furniture, were exceedingly cheerful, 
pleasant, and picturesque. There was 
an air of comfort and good taste about 
the rooms—a habitable, home-like air—not 
always to be found in more splendid 
dwellings. 





On her crimson lounging-chair reclined 
Minnie Bodkin. Her dress was of heavy 
cream-white silk, with gold ornaments. 
She wore nothing in her abundant dark 
hair, and her pale face seemed to many 
who looked upon it that evening to be 
more lovely than ever. Her lips had a 
tinge of red in them, and her eyes were 
full of lustre. There was a suppressed 
excitement about her looks and manner, 
which lighted up her perfectly-moulded 
features with a strange beauty that struck 
all observers. Even the McDougalls could 
not but admit that Minnie looked very 
striking, but added that she was a little 
too theatrically got up, didn’t you think 
so? That was poor Minnie’s failing. All 
for effect! ‘And,’ added Rose, “she 
has a good foil in that little pink and 
white creature who sits in the corner 
beside her chair, and never moves. I 
suppose she is told to do it. But the 
idea of dressing that chit up in a violet 
silk gown fit for a married woman! And 
she has no figure to carry it off. I really 
think it rather a strong measure on the 
Bodkins’ part to ask us all to meet a girl 
of such very low origin on equal terms. 
But there it is, you see! Poor dear 
Minnie delights in doing startling things, 
unlike other people. And, of course, her 
parents refuse her nothing.” 

Miss Rose’s opinion of Rhoda Maxfield’s 
insignificant appearance was not, how- 
ever, shared by many persons present. 
Several young gentlemen, and more than 
one old gentleman, vied with each other 
in offering her cups of tea, and paying her 
various little attentions according to their 
opportunities. Even old Colonel Whistler, 
when he thought himself unobserved by 
his nieces, sidled up to pretty Rhoda 
Maxfield, and was heard to say to one 
of the “county” gentlemen, ‘“‘She’s the 
prettiest girl I’ve seen this many a day, by 
George! And I know a pretty girl when I 
see one, sir; or used to, once upon a time!” 

To Rhoda, all the strangers who spoke 
and looked so kindly were merely trouble- 
some. Her colour went and came, her 
heart beat with anxiety. She started 
nervously every time the door opened. 
She could think only of Algernon and 
Algernon’s wife. She made a silent and 
very earnest prayer that she might be 
strengthened to sit still and quiet when 
they should appear, for she had had 
serious apprehensions lest she should be 
irresistibly impelled to start up and run 
away, as soon as she saw them. 
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It was in vain that young Mr. Pawkins 
hovered near her, inviting her to accept 
his arm into the tea-room; it was in vain 
that old Colonel Whistler softened his 
martinet voice to ask her, with paternal 
tenderness, how she had enjoyed her stay 
at the seaside, and to say that, if one 
might judge by her looks, she had derived 
great benefit from the change of air. In 
the words of the song, “All men else 
seemed to her like shadows.” She was 
in a dream, with the consciousness of an 
impending awakening, which she half 
longed for, half dreaded. 

Two persons watched over her, and 
covered the mistakes she made in her 
nervous trepidation. Matthew Diamond 
and Minnie Bodkin exerted themselves 
to shield her from importunate obser- 
vation, and to give her time to recover 
her self-possession, if that might be 
possible. Diamond was in good spirits. 
He could wait, he could be patient, he 
could be silent now, with a good heart. 
Algernon’s marriage had opened a bright 
vista of hope before him ; and perhaps he 
had never felt. so disposed to condone and 
excuse his old pupil’s faults and failings 
as at the present moment. ‘“ Minnie is a 
good creature,” he thought, with a mo- 
mentary, grateful diversion of his atten- 
tion from Rhoda, “to keep my timid 
birdie so carefully under her wing! She 
might do it with a little more softness of 
manner. But we cannot change people’s 
natures.” 

Meanwhile Minnie reclined in her chair, 
watching his tender lingering looks at 
Rhoda, and his complete indifference to 
everyone else, with a heartache which 
might have excused even less “softness 
of manner” than Diamond thought she 
displayed towards the girl beside her. 

At length a little commotion, and move- 
ment among the persons standing near 
the door, announced a new arrival. Rhoda 
felt sick, and grasped the back of Minnie’s 
chair so hard that her little glove was 
split by the force of the pressure. But 
that horrible sensation passed away in a 
few seconds. And then, looking up with 
renewed powers of seeing and hearing, she 
perceived that Mrs. Errington had made 
her entrance alone, and was holding forth 
in her mellow voice to Dr. and Mrs. Bod- 
kin, and a knot of other persons in the 
centre of the room. 

Mrs. Errington was radiant. She 
nodded and smiled to one and another 
with an almost royal suavity and con- 





descension. She was attired in a rich 
dove-coloured silk gown (Lord Seely’s 
gift to her at her son’s wedding), and 
wore rose-coloured ribbons in her lace 
cap, and looked altogether as handsome 
and happy a matron of her years as you 
would easily find in a long summer’s day. 

“T have sent back the carriage for 
them, dear Mrs. Bodkin,” she was saying, 
when Rhoda gained self-possession enough 
to take account of her words. “ Naughty 
Castalia was not ready. So I said, ‘My 
dear children, I shall go on without you, 
and put in an appearance for one member 
of the family at least!’ So here I am. 
And my boy and girl will be here directly. 
And how is dear Minnie ?—How d’ye do, 
Colonel P—Good evening, Miss Chubb.— 
Ah, Alethea! Papa and mamma quite 
well?—Oh, there she is! How are you, 
my dear Minnie? But I need not ask, 
for I never saw you looking so well.” 

By this time Mrs. Errington had arrived 
at Minnie’s chair, and stooped to kiss her. 
Almost at the same moment she caught 
sight of Rhoda, who shrank back a little, 
flushed and trembling. Mrs. Errington 
thought she very well understood the 
cause of this, and thought to herself, 
** Poor child, she is ashamed of her father’s 
behaviour ! ” 

“What, my pretty Rhoda!” she said 
alond. And, drawing the girl to her, 
kissed her warmly. “I’m very glad to 
see you again, child,” continued Mrs. Er- 
rington; “I began to fancy we were not 
to meet any more. You must come and 
see me, and spend a long day. I suppose 
that won’t be against the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, eh ?” 

The familiar voice, the familiar looks, 
the kind manner of her old friend, helped 
to put Rhoda at her ease. The fact, too, 
that Mrs. Errington had no suspicion of 
her feelings was calming. Mrs. Erring- 
ton was not apt to suspect people of any 
feeling but gratification, when she was 
talking to them. 

In the full glow of her satisfaction Mrs. 
Errington even condescended to be gra- 
cious to Matthew Diamond, who came 
forward to offer his congratulations. 
“Why, yes, Mr. Diamond,” said the good 
lady, “it is indeed a marriage after my 
own heart. And I do not think I am 
blinded by the partiality of a mother, 
when I say that the bride’s family are 
quite as gratified at the alliance as I am. 
Do you know that one of Mrs. Algernon’s 
relatives is the Duke of Mackelpie and 
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Brose? A distant relative, it is true. 


But these Scotch clans, you know, call 


cousins to the twentieth degree! His 
Grace sent Castalia a beautiful wedding 
present: a cairn-gorm, set in solid silver. 
So characteristic, you know! and so dis- 
tinguished! No vulgar finery. Oh, the 
Broses and the Kauldkails have been con- 
nected from time immemorial.” 

Then Colonel Whistler came up, and 
joined the circle round Mrs. Errington’s 
chair; and Miss Chubb, whose curiosity 
generally got the better of her dignity 
when it came to a struggle between the 
two. To them sauntered up Alethea 
Dockett on the arm of Mr. Pawkins. 
The latter, finding it impossible to draw 
Rhoda into conversation, had philosophi- 
cally. transferred his attentions to the 
smiling, black-eyed Miss Alethea, much to 
the disgust and scorn of the McDougalls. 

Mrs. Errington soon had a numerous 
audience around her chair, and she im- 
proved the occasion by indulging in such 
flourishes as fairly staggered her hearers. 
Her account of the bride’s trousseau was 
almost oriental in the splendour and bold- 
ness of its imagery. And Matthew Dia- 
mond began to believe that, with very 
small encouragement, she might be led on 
to endow her daughter-in-law with the 
roc’s egg, which even Aladdin could not 
compass the possession of, when a diver- 
sion took place. 

Algernon Errington appeared close be- 
hind Miss Chubb, and said, almost in her 
ear, and in his old jaunty way, “ Well, is 
this the way you cut an old friend? Oh, 
Miss Chubb, I couldn’t have believed it 
of you!” 

The little spinster turned round quite 
fluttered, with both her fat little hands 
extended. “Algy!” she cried. “But I 
beg pardon; I ought not to call you by 
that familiar name now, I suppose !.” 

“By what name, then? I hope you 
don’t mean to cut me in earnest! ” 

Then there was a general hand-shaking 
and exchange of greetings among the 
group. Rhoda was still in her old place 
behind Minnie’s chair, and was invisible 
at first to one coming to the circle from 
the other end of the room, as Algernon 
had done. But in a minute he saw her, 
and for once his self-possession temporarily 
forsook him. 

If he had walked into the sitting-room 
at old Max’s, and seen Rhoda there, in 
her accustomed place by his mother’s 
knee, with the accustomed needlework in 





her hand, and dressed in the accustomed 
grey stuff frock, he might have accosted 
her with tolerable coolness and aplomb. 
The old associations, which might have 
unnerved some soft-hearted persons, would 
have strengthened Algernon, by vividly 
recalling his own habitual ascendancy and 
superiority over his former love. But 
instead of the Rhoda he had been used 
to see, here was a lovely young lady, 
elegantly, even richly, dressed, received 
among the chief personages of her little 
world evidently on equal terms, and look- 
ing as gracefully in her right place there 
as the best of them. 

Algernon stood for a second, staring 
point-blank at her, unable to move or 
to speak. His embarrassment gave her 
courage. Not less to her own surprise 
than to that of the two who were watching 
her so keenly, she rose from her chair, 
and held out her hand with the little torn 
glove on it, saying in a soft voice, that 
was scarcely at all unsteady, “How do 
you do, Mr. Errington ? ” 

Algernon shook her proffered hand, 
and murmured something about having 
scarcely recognised her, Then someone 
else began to speak to him, and he turned 
away, as Rhoda resumed her seat, trem- 
bling from head to foot. 

So the dreaded meeting was over! Let 
her see him again as often as she might, 
no second interview could be looked for- 
ward to with the same anxious appre- 
hension as the first. She had seen Alger- 
non once more! She had spoken to him, 
and touched his hand ! 

It seemed very strange that no outward 
thing should have changed, when such a 
moving drama kad been going on within 
her heart! But not one of the faces 
around her showed any consciousness 
that they had witnessed a scene from the 
old, old story; that the clasp of those 
two young hands had meant at once, 
“Hail!” and “Farewell! ’—farewell to 
the sweet, foolish dream, to the innocent 
tenderness of youth and maiden, to the 
soft thrilling sense of love’s presence, that 
was wont to fill so many hours of life 
with a diffused sweetness, like the per- 
fume of hidden flowers ! 

No; the world seemed to go on much 
as usual. The McDougalls came flouncing 
up close beside her, to tell Minnie that 
they had just been introduced to “the 
Honourable Mrs. Errington; ” and a very 
young gentleman (one of Dr. Bodkin’s 
senior scholars) asked Rhoda if she had 
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had any tea yet, and begged to recom- 
mend the pound-cake, from his own 
personal experience. 

“Go with Mr. Ingleby,” said Minnie, 
authoritatively. “I put Miss Maxfield 
under your charge, Ingleby, and shall 
hold you responsible for her being properly 
attended to in the tea-room.” 

The lad, colouring with pleasure, led off 
the unresisting Rhoda. All her force of 
will, all her courage, seemed to have been 
expended in the effort of greeting Alger- 
non. ‘She simply obeyed Miss Bodkin 
with listless docility. But, on reaching 
the tea-room, she was conscious that her 
friend had done wisely and kindly in 
sending her away, for there were but two 
persons there. One was Mr. Dockett, who 
was as inveterate a tea-drinker as Doctor 
Johnson; and the other was the Reverend 
Peter Warlock, hovering hungrily near 
the cake-basket. Neither of these gentle- 
men took any special notice of her, and she 
was able to sit quiet and unobserved. Her 
cavalier conscientiously endeavoured to 
fulfil Miss Minnie’s injunctions, but was 
greatly disappointed by the indifference 
which Rhoda manifested to the pound- 
cake. However, he endeavoured to make 
up for her shortcomings, by devouring 
such a quantity of that confection himself, 
as startled even Dr. Bodkin’s old footman, 
accustomed to the appetites of many a 
generation of schoolboys. 

But all this time where was the bride ? 
The party was given especially in her 
honour, and to omit her from any de- 
scription of it would be an unpardonable 
solecism. 

The Honourable Mrs. Algernon Ancram 
Errington sat on a sofa in the principal 
drawing-room, with a discontented ex- 
pression of countenance, superciliously 
surveying the company through her 
eye-glass, and asking where Algernon 
was, if he were absent from her side for 
five minutes. Castalia was looking in 
better health than when we first had the 
honour of making her acquaintance. She 
had grown a trifle stouter—or less lean. 
Her sojourn in Westmoreland had been 
more favourable to her looks than the 
fatigues of a London season, which, under 
other circumstances, she would have been 
undergoing. Happiness is said to be a 
great beautifier. And it was to be sup- 
posed that Castalia, having married the 
man of her heart, was happy. But yet 
the fretful creases had not vanished from 
her face; and there was even a more 








suspicious watchfulness in her bright, 
deeply-set eyes than formerly. 

Perhaps it may be well to record a few 
of the various verdicts passed on the 
bride’s manners and appearance by our 
Whitford friends after that first evening. 
Possibly an impartial judgment may be 
formed from them; but it will be seen 
that opinions were strongly conflicting. 

Said Dr. Bodkin to his wife, “ What 
can the boy have been thinking of to 
marry that woman? A sickly, faded, 
fretful-looking person, nearly ten years 
his senior! I can forgive a generous 
mistake, but not a mean one. If he had 
run away with Ally Dockett from her 
boarding-school, it would, no doubt, have 
been a misfortune, but—I don’t know that 
one would have loved him much the less!” 

“Oh, doctor!” 

“] am not counselling young gentlemen 
to run away with young ladies from board- 
ing-schools, my dear. But—I’m afraid 
this has been a marriage wholly of interest 
and ambition on his side. Ah! I hoped 
better things of Errington.” And the 
doctor went on shaking his head for full a 
minute. 

Said Mrs. Smith to Mrs. Dockett, 
** What do you think of the bride?” Said 
Mrs. Dockett to Mrs. Smith, “A stuck- 
up, unpleasant little thing! And I do 
wish somebody would tell her to keep her 
gown on her shoulders. I assure you, if I 
were to see my Ally half undressed in 
that fashion, I should box her ears. And 
Ally has a very pretty pair of shoulders, 
though I say it. She isnot a bag of bones, 
like Mrs. Algernon, at all events.” 

Said Miss Chubb to her old woman 
servant, “ Well, the Honourable Mrs. 
Algernon Errington is very distangy look- 
ing, Martha. That’s a French word that 
means—means, out of the common, aristo- 
cratic, you know. Very distangy, certainly! 
But she lacks sentiment, in my opinion. 
And her outline is very sharp, Martha. I 
prefer a rounder contour, both of face and 
figure. Some of the ladies found fault 
with her because of her low dress. But 
that—as I happen to know—is quite the 
custom with our upper classes in town. 
Mrs. Figgins’s—wife of the Bishop of 
Plumbun, you know, Martha—Mrs. Fig- 
gins’s sister, who married Sir William 
Wick, of the Honourable Company of 
Tallow Chandlers, I believe—that’s a kind 
of City society for dining sumptuously, 
Martha, you mustn’t suppose it has any- 
thing to do with selling tallow candles! 
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Well, Lady Wick sat down to dinner in 
low, every day of her life! ” 

Mr. Diamond and young Pawkins walked 
a little way together from the doctor’s 
house to the Blue Bell Inn. The master 
of Pudcombe Hall, on attempting to 
resume his acquaintance with the bride, 
had been received with scant courtesy. 
But this was not so much because Castalia 
intended to be specially uncivil to him, as 
because at that moment it happened, un- 
fortunately, that she saw her husband in 
a distant part of the room, talking to 
Minnie Bodkin with an air of animation. 

“By Jove!” cried the ingenuous Paw- 
kins, “I don’t envy Errington. His wife 
looks so uncommon ill-tempered, and turns 
up her honourable nose at everybody.” 

“She does not turn up her nose at him,” 
returned Diamond. ‘“ And Errington will 
not be over-sensitive on behalf of his 
friends.” 

“Oh, well! But she’s so crabbed, 
somehow. One expects a bride to have 
some kind of softness in her manners, and 
—hang it all, there’s not a particle of 
romance about her.” 

“My dear fellow, if there is in the 
United Kingdom a young man of three- 
and-twénty who can comfortably dispense 
with romance in his wife, our friend 
Errington is that young man.” 

“Oh, well! I know Errington’s a very 
clever fellow, and all that, and perhaps 
I’m a fool. But I—I shouldn’t like my 
wife to be quite so cool and cutting in her 
manners, that’s all! ” 

“Neither should I. And perhaps I’m 
a fool!” 

“ Shouldn’t you, now?” Orlando was 
encouraged, by this admission on Diamond’s 
part, further to express his opinion that it 
was all very fine to stick ‘‘ Honourable” 
before your name; but that, for his part, 
he considered little Miss Maxfield to look 
fifty times more like a lady than Mrs. 
Algernon. And as for good looks, there 
was, of course, no comparison. And 
though Miss Maxfield was too shy and 
quiet, yet if you offered her any little 
civility, she thanked you in such a sweet 
way, that a fellow felt as if he could do 
anything for her; whereas, some women 
stared at a fellow enough to turn a fellow 
into stone. , 

But the Misses McDougall were enthu- 


siastic in their praises of Algernon’s wife. 
They performed a sort of Carmen Amo- 
boeum after this fashion : 

Rose. “That sweet creature, the Honour- 
able Mrs. Algernon! I can’t get her out 
of my head.” 

Violet. “ Dear thing! What high-bred 
manners! And did she tell you that we 
are positively related? The Mackelpies, 
you know, call cousins with us. There 
was the branch that went off from the 
elder line of Brose ” &e. &e. &e. 

Rose. “Oh yes; one feels at home 
directly with people of one’s own class. 
How lucky Algernon has been to get such 
a wife, instead of some chit of a girl who 
would have had no weight in society!” 

Violet. “Yes; but she’s quite young 
enough, Rose P ” 

Rose. “Oh, dear me, of course! But I 
meant that Algernon has shown his sense 
in not selecting a bread-and-butter Miss. 
I own I detest school-girls.” 

Violet. “She asked us to go and see her. 
Do you know, I think we were the only 
girls in the room she seemed to take to at 
all! Even Minnie Bodkin, now She 
was very cool, I thought, to Minnie.” 

Rose. “My dear child, how often have 
I told you that the people here have quite 
a mistaken estimate of Minnie Bodkin ? 
They have just spoiled her. Her airs aro 
really ludicrous. But directly a person of 
superior birth comes to the place, you see 
how it is! Perhaps you'll believe me 
another time. I do think you were half 
inclined to fall down and worship Minnie 
yourself ! ” 

Violet. “Oh no; not that! Pt she is 
very clever, you know. And, in spite of 
her affliction, I thought she looked wonder- 
fully handsome to-night.” 

Rose. (Sharply.) “Pshaw! She was 
dressed up like an actress. I saw the look 
Mrs. Algernon gave her. How beautifully 
Mrs. Algernon had her hair done!” 

Violet. “ And did you notice that little 
flounce at the bottom of her dress?” 
&e. &e. 

Both. (Almost together.) “Isn’t she 
charming, uncle? ” 

“Very,” answered Colonel Whistler, 
twirling his moustaches. Then the gallant 
gentleman, as he took his bed-candle, was 
heard to mutter something which sounded 
| like “ d——d skinny!” 
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